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NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 
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Number 25 
WOL, UXXV! | Whole No. 1910 


$2.50 per Year 


WEEELY |! Single Copies, 6 Cents 


for Second and Third Year Latin Classes 


MAXIMUM MENTAL 
EFFICIENCY 


is the goal set* before each individual student 
at M.C.§$., and MENTAL EFFICIENCY 
is the kind of efficiency that brings the dol- 


JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN 
FOR SIGHT READING 


: 40 cents 


Selections from Caesar's Gallic War, Books III- 
VII, Civil War, III, and six of the more at- 
tractive Lives of Nepos. Foot notes give the 
meaning of unusual words, unusual meanings of 
common words, hints on derivation, translation 
and synonyms. 


BARSS’S THIRD YEAR LATIN 
FOR SIGHT READING 


_ 40 cents 
Selections from Sallust—Catiline and Jugurtha, 


and Cicero—Catiline II and IV, Verres, Roscius,. 


De Senectute, and Letters. Special sight reading 
foot notes, and chapters on How to Read at Sight 
and the U se of Word Formation in Reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


lars. In other words, to train our students 
TO THINK coherently, logically and effec- 
tively is Our greatest purpose,——the high- 
est mark to which any educational institu- 
tion can attain. DEVELOPED BRAIN 
POWER is the fundamental REASON FOR 
the uniform SUCCESSES OF M. C. §. 
GRADUATES. Our normal course es- 
pecially adapted for Commercial Teachers. 
Ask for large free folder. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH); President. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


‘* Educationally the strongest business school in New England” 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Doctor Winship is just back from a trip through 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA — IDAHO — SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 


Read our Editor's story of the educational life of these sections. 


The date on which each ‘‘ Looking About” will 


Bppear is given below. For each extra copy you need send five cents IN ADVANCE 
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January Looking About in Idaho.” 
January 16—** Looking About in Western Pennsylvania.’ 
January 23—* Looking About in Southwest Missouri.’ 


APRACTICE BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 
BYH.M. Sharpe 88 pp. 15 cents. 
Getactical, attractive, and inexpen- 

ive, it provides all sorts of interest- 

mm Material for practice work in 

Meee two and review work in grade 

three. 


me large type, clear, open page 
and its Tessons related to the things 
a Children like make it an ideal 
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IN FABLELAND 
168 pp. 45 cents. 
The fables of Acsop that every 

child should know are re-told here 

with bright dialogue and dramatic 

action. 
The book develops expressive 

reading, subtly teaches wholesome 

lessons, and fosters a taste tor good 
reading. The illustrations are im arf- 
tistic co 
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ors. 


CHICAGO 


HEARTILY ENDORSED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


INDIAN STORIES By Major Newell 
45 cents. 
True stories of the Indians of the 
plains by one who lived among them. 
Full of 


interesting and authentic 
facts it is a book that all boys and 
girls of the fifth and sixth year e 


to read. Its numerous illustrations 
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are unustially attractive. 
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AFTER FOURTEEN YEARS 
OF USE 


**We have been using the old Southworth and 
Goddard Grammar for a number of years, and with 
the issue of the last edition, known as the SCOTT- 
SOUTHWORTH LESSONS IN ENGLISH, the 
question arose as to the adoption of a new book. 
After a study of the question for two years, anda 
trial of other books during that time, the verdict 
of our teachers was for the SCOTT-SOUTH WORTH 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH, and this book was ac- 
cordingly adopted.” —C. M. Bardwell, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Aurora, Illinois. 


The Scott-Southworth Lessons in English was 
given the largest single contract ever awarded toa 
series of books in Language and Grammar, the 
Indiana ten-year adoption. 

Regarding its authors, Professor Scott is at the 
head of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and Mr. Southworth was a superintendent 
of schools in large places for more than thirty 
years, and has always been a leader in the pro- 
fession. ® 

If you are familiar with the SCOTT-SOUTH- 
WORTH LESSONS IN ENGLISH we feel you 
should be. Write for informationand copies to 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Company 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


WINSHIP . 
TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— = 


I thank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank me for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I ey th | my work here in the——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
a mas in accordance with your motto, ““Prompt, Courteous, 
air.” 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 


lappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency Caperfor to any 
other with which | registered. 


Prompt! 
Fair! 


From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 


and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Nunierous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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A Time Saver for the Teacher 


The Cole-Smith 100 Per Cent. Number Tests. are a 
new and unique device which gives extensive and 
full drill in fundamental number work. The series 
consists of sixteen pads, as indicated below. Each 
pad contains 50 sheets printed on both sides with 
examples and blanks in which the pupils do their 
work and make their own tests. The teacher can 
tell at a glance whether the pupil has done his 
work correctly. : 


1. Additi n: The 45 Combinations 

2. Addition: Two Orders and One Order 

3. Addition: Two Orders and Two Orders 

4. Subtraction. The 45 Combinations 

5. Subtraction: One Order from Two Orders 

6. Maltiplication: The Mu!tiplication Tables 

7. Multiplication: Two Orders by One Order 

8. Multiplication: Three Orders by One Order and Two Orders 
9. Division: How to Divide : 

10. Division: The Division Tables 

11. Division: Two Orders by One Order 

12. Division: Three Orders by One Order 

13. Fractions: Addition of, with Small Denominators 

14. Fractions: Subtraction of, with Smal] Denominators 
15. Fractions; Maltiplicatioa of, with Small Denominators 
16. Fractions : Division of. with Small Denominators 


In addition to being a time saver this device is eco- 
nomical. Each pad will supply a class and costs 
but 15c list and 18 postpaid. 

Pads Nos. 1 to 12 ave suitable for Grades 3 to 5, and 
pads 13 to 16 are suitable for upper grades. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Dote of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subseribert must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure saféty, it isimportant that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—_Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
failto appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the Journal fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 


notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will besent. We guaranteea full year’s subscription. 


taining to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
the panes at the JOURNAL should be addressed to 
A. E. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business mau- 
gement of the JOURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


KANSAS, GREAT KANSAS 


There is no more interesting state in the Union 
from its past, present, and future than Kansas. 
Its past has been the height of romance. At 
present it is a very live wire. Its future has 
limitless possibilities, and some liabilities. 

Two cities are destined to be large numeri- 
cally, industrially, and commercially—Kansas 
City, Kan., and Wichita. The former already has 
about 100,000, and the latter about 60,000, and 
each of them has merely begun to grow. 

Topeka thought she was doing well when she 
gained thirty per cent. and more in ten years, but 
Kansas City, Kan., spoiled her enthusiasm by 
making a gain of sixty per cent., and Wichita 
made them both doff their caps when her gain 
was more than 100 per cent. 


TOPEKA, THE COURT CENTRE. 


Although Topeka has lost her place in leader- 
ship in the race for size, and has stepped down 
to third, abandoning hope of restoration to her 
place in the census report, she is more and more 
the social and civic centre of the state. 

High school attendance and ideals are among 
the best tests of a city’s tone and atmosphere, 
and in these Topeka is still in the lead, and is 
likely to continue so, however great the handicap 
in population. 

The schools from bottom to top have national 
significance. A city of 45,000 with a high school 
enrollment of 1,300, or one ‘in thirty-four of the 
population, reveals a high educational sentiment 
of which the citizens may well be proud. 

And the quality of the work, absolutely and 
relatively, is as notable as the school 2ttendance. 
One phase of the work samples all of it. The 
domestic science, especially in the dressmaking 
feature, challenges the world in the development 
of artistic initiative, creative power, and effi- 
ciency in execution. 

In the selection of material as to value, quality, 
adaptability, and appropriateness in service, in 
the arrangement of design and colors to meet 
the exigencies of the figure and complexion, the 
young women of the Topeka high school get a 
training unsurpassed in any city. 

Superintendent Starr has a skill in leadership 
that approaches genius. He succeeds in giving 
afreedom to his principals and teachers that 
makes for progress and efficiency rather than 
crankiness and relaxation, as so often follows in- 
dividual freedom. This is marvelously demon- 
strated in the high school, in many departments 
as well as in the general administration. 

I confess that I never see a vast body of young 
people, such as are grouped in this school, come 
and go, meet and pass, filling a great auditorium 
in floor and balconies, with no guidance or direc- 


tion, and all without jostling and rudeness, jest- 
ing and silliness, without marveling at the 
dominance of the principal and his co-workers. 

When one sees such poise in a crowd of young 
people, such self-mastery, such acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, and recalls the lack of it often in the 
old-time small schools, where the teacher was 
under a strain all the time to “preserve order,” 
he begins to realize the lengths we have gone in 
the development of manly and womanly charac- 
teristics. 

I always enjoy speaking to high school stu- 
dents, but I doubt if I ever enjoyed any audience 
more than that mass of young life that for forty- 
five minutes was alert-minded every second in 
the Topeka high school. 


REAL ESTATE FELLOWS. 

On the aside my~ journeyings are enriched by 
meeting in almost every city its business men in 
some capacity or other. In one place it is the 
Chamber of Commerce; in another the Insur- 
ance Men’s Club; in another the City Club; in 
Topeka it was the Real Estate Men’s Associa- 
tion’s weekly dinner, , Talk about the personality 
of audiences; you find it in such class-conscious 
companies as nowhere else. It is the best train- 
ing of my life to face the demand of an audience 
of earnest men at midday, when: your facts, illus- 
trations, philosophy, and inspirations must be 
marshaled as never before. and as never again. 


STATE, EDUCATION. 

In one regard Kansas schools come near lead- 
ing the world. That is in meeting fhe demand 
for good teaching in rural schools. The high 
schools help their seniors to a good knowledge 
of how to handle and teach a rural school. This 
year a thousand young persons graduated from 
such high schools with a fair equipment for 
teaching, and, what is more significant, with such 
a desire to know more about teaching that more 
than one-third of them spent the summer in some 
one of the summer schools of the five state edu- 
cational institutions. 

Of the State University and State Agricultural 
College I shall write at another time, as also of 
the normal schools at Pittsburg and Hayes, but 
now of the 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT EMPORIA. 

There is nothing more distinctly hopeful in the 
teacher-training evolution of the United States 
than the professional and scholastic evolution at 
Emporia. 

The great struggle of the normal schools of 
America in their evolution from mere schools to 
institutions is in magnifying the demand for 
scholarship. The Emporia Normal school, under 
the leadership of President J. H. Hill for 
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seven years—and these have been the ‘critical 
years in every normal school in the country— 
has made achievements of national significance. 
At ‘the beginning there were few men or women 
of high collegiate and modern scholarship. In 
this they were on a par with-.similar schools 
throughout the country. 

To-day 10 of the faculty have doctors’ de- 
grees, 19 others have masters’ degrees, 35 others 
have bachelors’ degrees. That is to say, 64 of 
the instructors are college trained; 19 others are 
normal school graduates who have demonstrated 
superior power in education; 12 others have had 
special training as experts in music, art, physical 
training, etc. There are 95 in the faculty, every 
one of whom has had special scholastic or profes- 
sional preparation. Has any other state normal 


& 


- school a better report to give of itself than that? 


Not only have these men and women been 
trained, but they keep in training. Each year 
several of them are away for further study, some 
for a year’s study, and others for summer study. 

Such an institution is a teachers’ college in 
very truth, and does not need to blush when it 
makes the claim. 

It is quite unusual to find forty-five of the 
ninety-five instructors men, 

“The moonlight falls the softest 


And the summer days come oftest 
Out in Kansas. 


“The sunflowers bloom the brightest 
And the breezes whisper lightest 
Out in Kansas. 


“Life’s burdens bear the lightest, 

Home fires burn the brightest, 

Friendships are the strongest, 

And love’s light glows the longest, 
Out in Kansas.” 


-0- @-0-@-0-@ 
OUT THERE IN KANSAS 


Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 

Out where a smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins. 

Out where the sun is a little brighter, 

Where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 

Where the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the skies are a trifler bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet flowing, 
Where’s there’s more of reaping and less of sowing— 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where a world is in the making, 
Where fewer hearts with despair are aching— 
That’s where the West begins. 
Where there’s more of singing and less of sighing, 
Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 
And a man makes friends without half trying— 
That’s where the West begins. 
Arthur Chapman, in Denver Republican. 


Minnesota has available $1,200,000 for the ex- 
tension of agriculture in rural districts. The 


bankers did it, and they are not philanthropists. 
They see that education pays. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCE, NEW 
YORK CITY : 


ARTHUR D. DEAN 


Chief, Division of Vocational Schouls, State Education D- partment 
Albany, N. Y. 


The word “guidance” has a very gentle sound. 


- There are various ways of guiding, and if the 


experts are to guide people, they must have not 
only authority given by law, but also knowledge 
of conditions, good judgment, and common sense. 
The past decade has been marked by the amount 
of legislation enacted relative to guiding people 
to better health, to better housing, to better mar- 
riages, and to better living as a whole. 

There are at least six important events in one’s 
life. The first is the place in which we happen 
to be born. This is picked out for us. The in- 
dividual has nothing to do with it, but human so- 
ciety is trying to improve various communities so 
that it will be safer for an individual to be born 
in one of them, But even if we are born in ideal 
communities, the element of fate enters in, for 
one might be born in the East, or in the West, or 
in Africa, or Alaska. No amount of guidance 
can absolutely control the significance to the 
place in which one is born. 

The next significant event in one’s life is when 
our parents are picked out for us, and again we 
have no choice. But the state comes in, and 
through the enforcement of certain laws and 
through the study of eugenics, it hopes to be 
able to give us better parents. 

The third important event is when we choose 
our education. This selection is of tremendous 
importance. Yet, after all is said and done, there 
still remains a large element of chance which no 
amount of vocational guidance can correct. 

The fourth important event in one’s life is 
when one selects his job. The selection of the 
latter depends very much upon the place in which 
he is living, upon the interests and ideals of his 
parents, upon the education which he has re- 
ceived, upon personal whims, and also upon per- 
sonal expectation. While we may do much in 
the line of vocational guidance to help people in 
selecting with greater care their life work, at the 
same time we must remember that some elements 
of fate, of prejudices, and ignorance will still ex- 
ist and will influence any work which we attempt 
in guiding people into the right vocations. 

The fifth important event is when the man 
chooses his helpmate, or the woman chooses her 
comrade. The significance of the influence 
which one party may exert over another for good 
or for evil, for high or low standards of living, 
for high or mediocre ideals, has probably as much 
to do with the success of an individual in his life’s 
work as any vocational guidance bureau could 
ever devise. 

Now, if we have no control over the place of 
birth, no control of our parents, if we are igno- 
rant of the educational possibilities of our school 
system, if we fail to know ourselves and know how 
we fit in with a probable job, and if we marry un- 
wisely or untimely, then there is but one thing 
left in which we have any real choice, and that is 
whether we will go to heaven or to the other 
place. This we seem to have under control, and 
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I understand that the reward is according to the 
conduct on earth. 

So far I have tried to point out that while we 
may be able to do much of value in lines of voca- 
tional guidance, at the same time there are large 
forces at work which no movement like ours can 
overcome; and that there still will be in this 
world people dissatisfied with the place in which 
they live, the home which they have, the work 
which they do, with their parents and environ- 
ment, and powerful forces will still 
do a great deal to control the edu- 
cation which people will get and the 
jobs which they will hold, regard- 
less of what you or I may be able 
to accomplish. 

The first educational guider that I 
know of was the son of Sirach. He 
lived about 2,000 years ago, and his 
philosophy has been carried out in 
our public school system for many 
years. He was the first man who 
laid down some very definite ways 
in which certain people should be 
educated, and in very definite ways 
the jobs that they should follow and 
way they should follow them. He 
for example: “The wisdom of the 
cometh by oppurtunity of leisure, and he 
that hath little business shall become wise.” 
In other words, those that do not have any job, 
who do not touch life in any way, who have 
plenty of leisure, would become exceedingly wise. 
Then he told us how the farmer would be edu- 
cated. He said: “He will set his heart upon 
turning his furrows and his wakefulness is to give 
his heifers their fodder.” In a similar way he 
continues to discuss the education which the 
smithy and potter should receive. Evidently in- 
dustrial, art, and agricultural training was ig- 

“nored. 

He granted that without the work of these 
men not a city would be inhabited, that men 
would not sojourn nor walk up and down therein, 
and then in the next breath he said: “They shall 
not be sought for in public counsel, nor sit high 
in the congregation; they shall not sit on the 
judge’s seat, nor understand the sentence of 
judgment; they cannot declare justice and judg- 
ment, and they shall not be found where parables 
are spoken.” Assuredly the leisure class was 
going to do all the thinking, and the rest of man- 
kind—the workers—were to do the work and fol- 
low the law. 

We still have educational “stand-patters” like 
Sirach. Only the other day a college president 
in this state said that we needed statesmen more 
than we needed carpenters. He left the impres- 
sion that a few of us should do all the thinking 
and the rest should do all the working, while as 
a matter of fact, thinkers should be workers, and 
workers should be thinkers, and both should be 
gentlemen in leisure, out of leisure, but never 
because of leisure. The modern sons of Sirach, 


the 
said, 
scribe 


or shall I say the daughters of Sirach, have no- 
tions that some children of well-to-do parents 
are to be milk fed and assume leadership; that 
trousers and have a 


others who crease their 
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suave smile—‘“nice boys”—are to be sterilized 
and made immune from contact with present in- 
fection in industry and commerce, and are to be 
sent to the colleges to study for the professions; 
that boys who have worn-out trousers or per- 
haps no trousers are to be taken into the mill or 
the elevator or on the grocery wagon and sen- 
tenced to hard labor for the rest of their lives. 
Still others would divide children into those that 
are hand-minded and those that are book-minded. 
Any up-to-date son of Sirach ought 
to know that there is no such accu- 
rate division of school children, that 
all children are concrete minded. 
“Nihil in merite quod non ante in 
sensu.” The only way that chil- 
dren can gain the ability to take 
hold and accomplish results in the 
future is by having a background of 
previous accomplishments and re- 
sults, and these results and accom- 
plishments are not to be limited in 
life mor in school only to the 
memorizing of facts from a text- 
book, 

And then there are teachers who think that 
schools are always better than going to work. 
They would hold children in school regardless of 
whether they will learn anything or not, or 
whether they care to stay in school, or whether 
there is anything in the school worth learning, 
forgetting that oftentimes actual work in com- 
merce and industry has tremendous possibilities in 
educational development. It is a very super- 
ficial basis of judging the child when a teacher 
says: “Yes, he does well in manual training; he 
should learn a trade.” Or when he says of an- 
other pupil: “He learns easily; he should study 
for a profession.” 

I fear that all this discussion and all these 
papers and speakers have confused me so that I 
carried the confusion to my chamber, and last 
night I dreamed. I dreamed in the first place 
that I had a lot of bulletins given me to read on 
the various vocations. I saw one on candy- 
dipping, and I thought how nice it would be to 
taste of the candy while I was making it, and then 
I thought I would probably get tired of it; so I 
passed on to a bulletin on manicuring, and won- 
dered what chance there would be of a manicure 
girl getting married to a millionaire, as I saw 
in a New York paper the other day. But, fin- 
ally, when I read the bulletin on being a banker, I 
decided I wanted to be one with strong leaning 
toward investment in Standard Oil stock. And 
then I dreamed that I went to a moving picture 
show, where scenes that illustrated the various 
occupations were given. I saw a picture of a 
Lawrence (Mass.) mill boy being escorted to the 
mill with policemen and soldiers in front, beside, 
and back of him, so I decided that I did not want 
to get into that kind of work. Besides, I would 
have to work with my hands and get them dirty. 
And, at last, I was shown on the screen a picture 
of John D. Rockefeller’s place at Tarrytown, and 
then I knew I wanted to be a millionaire. Then 
a large number of books were brought into my 
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toom—books on the study of occupations. I 
delved into the question of wages, the question 
of opportunities for advancement and study of 
industrial diseases, a study of seasonal trades, 
Statistics on industrial questions, and half a dozen 
volumes on old-age pensions and industrial in- 
surance; and, finally, just as I was getting ready 
‘to be a machinist, I picked up a book on Social- 
ism, and found out that all the methods of manu- 
facture and the division of operations was to be 
changed, and so I put the whole thing away and 
retired to a farm and waited for the days of 
Utopianism to come. 

Then, again, I was little Johnnie Jones, a poor 
boy, dressed in thread-bare clothes, a truant at 
school, and my grade teacher placed me with a 
plumber to learn a trade because she thought I 
was capable of learning to smoke a pipe, light a 
fire, melt the solder, and sit around three or four 
years in the process of learning a trade. 

And, last of all, I dreamed I was placed in a 
psychological laboratory. My body was made 
stiff and inflexible by some sort of an injection, 
I was then placed on a wedge, given the binomial 
theorem(2a2-3—3b 1-4) 1-2 with negative expo- 
nents, to find the fifth term. If my head went 
down, as a result of working out the problem, I 
was to be a mathematical teacher, and if my feet 
went down, I was to go in for athletics. It is 
needless to say that my feet went down and I 
woke up. 

If we are going to train people for jobs, and if 
we are going to advise people of the jobs they 
should hold, we must know more about the jobs 
and more about vocational training. I fear at 
present few of us appreciate the importance of 
vocational training. At a teachers’ institute the 
other day I was on the program to discuss indus- 
trial schools. On the same program were the 
subjects of “Incorrigibles in School,” “Defec- 
tives in School,” “Open-air School for Tubercu- 
lar Children,” “Medical Inspection,” etc. In 
other words, vocational training was considered 
as a side issue, and was to be associated with 
such problems as training defectives. Its com- 
‘panions were to be the sick, the lame, and the 
blind. Neither vocational training nor voca- 
tional guidance belongs on any such program. 
As I understand it, vocational education involves 
a readjustment of the educational practice to fit 
in with social and industrial needs. It is to be 
worked out as carefully as at present is the 
preparation of children for college. Further- 
more, we must not forget that after we have fin- 
ished the problem of making people skilled with 
the hand, there is still the problem of training 
people to feel in order that they may have the 
power to think as well as the power of sawing a 
board. 

At present the argument favoring vocational 
education hinges largely around the point that it 
is to hold children in school longer. Vocational 
education, as a matter of fact, should have little 
or nothing to do with the question of holding 
children in school. The retention of children in 
school is a matter of providing better education. 
Fitting people for their life’s work is the prob- 
lem of vocational education, and thus has a defi- 
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nite purpose and does not need to mix in with 
the leaving school problem. In the actual prac- 
tice in vocational education it is said we should 
copy present factory methods, but these methods 
have changed enormously since 1872. They 
have even changed since 1890, and they are con- 
We must be very careful in 
the copying of present methods of industry, be- 
cause we may be really unfitting people for the 
future if we too definitely fit them for that future 
as we see it when we narrow our conception 
down to what is being done in the present. 

Then, again, we talk a good deal about shop 
English, just as though there could be such a 
thing as plumbers’ English, carpenters’ English, 
and lawyers’ English. The vocabularies may 
differ in the various trades, but I do not see how 
simple conversation between a plumber and a 
lawyer requires any very different training in 
English. 

It seems to me that a good definition of voca- 
tional guidance would be “the adjustment of 


educational practice to social and_ industrial 


needs.” We are a part of the movement which 
is endeavoring to build up a plan for the increase 
of human wealth as definite and as purposeful as 
any industrial enterprise which is endeavoring 
to accumulate material wealth, We must re- 
member that we are near relations to other re- 
form movements, such as housing, child labor, 
industrial insurance, industrial accidents, etc.: 
that we are all a part of a great problem, that of 
the adjustment of educational and vocational 
practice to meet the changing industrial and 
social needs. 

Furthermore, we must not confine ourselves 
entirely to the question of vocational education 
as related to vocational guidance. We are con- 
cerned primarily with the problem of better edu- 


cation, particularly better elementary education, . 


and we are to see to it that children really obtain 
this education, that they are not allowed to leave 
school until they have the elements of a good 
education, until they have good health, and until 
they have some knowledge of the work into 
which they want to go, and some ability to suc- 
ceed at it. We must see to it that the educative 
process extends from birth to death. It is not 
sufficient to provide a few vocational schools for 
children between fourteen and sixteen, or trade 
schools for children between sixteen and eight- 
een; we must not forget that one of the largest 
problems is that of introducing continuation 
schools, where people may,. through this “way 
out” education, continue to work and yet con- 
tinue to go to school. Furthermore, we must 
bear in mind that there are other factors which 
enter into education than schools; that moving 
picture shows are educating children; that they 
appeal to the eye, to the senses, to the emotions, 
and that they may work harm or promote good. 

Then there is the problem of educating peo- 
ple for leisure as well as for a vocation. Some 
day we shall probably have a National Society for 
the Promotion of Education for Leisure. In 
other words, there is involved in our plan not 
only the job of fitting people to work, but also 


(Continued on page 6%.) 
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PRESENT PHASES OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


DISCUSSED BY EXPERTS AT PHILADELPHIA MEETING OF NATIONAL SOCIETY 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Philadelphia, December 5, 6, and 7. 

No one factor has meant half so much for the de- 
velopment of industrial education in America as the 
National Society. For about five years it has served 
actively as a forum of discussion, as a co-operating 
agency, and as a clearing house of information. Now 
that the society has an active secretary such as Mr. 
Prosser giving all his time to the work, it will be 
even more effective, and will do great service as a 
promoting and constructive agency. 

The sixth annual meeting of the 
society was held in Philadelphia the 
first of this month. Of all the 
questions discussed, that of securing 
properly-trained teachers for voca- 
tional work received most thorough 
treatment. Dr. Snedden, Mr. Allen, 
Mrs. Woolman, and Miss Mar- 
shall, principal of the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls in New 
York, were leaders in the  discus- 
sion. The papers of the first three 
are given in part in the Journal of 
Education this week. The discus- 
sions were always to the point, be- 
cause there were definite questions 
and declarations submitted and 
printed as part of the program in 
advance. 

The administration of industrial 
schools was the most debatable 
question before the society; and, as 
might have been expected, there was 
a sharp line of cleavage between 
those who stood out for the sepa- 
rate and those who stood out for 
the composite type of school for 
vocational work. 

The need for state and federal aid 
was ably presented, Senator Page, 
Superintendent McGinnes of Steelton, Penn., Mr. Pros- 
ser, Congressman William B. Wilson, and Mr. Murray 
of the Massachusetts State Board contributing to the 
discussion. 

The Page-Wilson bill, as they described it, will insure 
the proper expenditure of federal money by having 
each of the states establish a state board for vocational 
education for the administration of vocational educa- 
tion, which may be the regular board of education or 
any other board of control the state may elect, whose 
duty it shall be to administer for the state all funds re- 
ceived from federal appropriations. When the genefal 
features of the system, or working plan, of this state 
board have been approved by the secretary of the in- 
terior, federal grants are placed at the disposal of the 
board, to use for the benefit of the kind of vocational 
training of which it approves as being adapted to the 
requirements of its workers. 

As a whole the program was excedingly good, and 


Congress. 


showed no unevenness. Organized labor and capi- 
tal were ably represented. Millard B. King, sy- 
pervising deputy of imdustrial education for the 


Pennsylvania department of public instruction; Helen 


R. Hildreth, director. of vocational training for 
the Boston Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union; President Herrick of Girard College, Pro- 


fessor Forbes of the University of Rochester, Arthur 


D. Dean of the New York State Department, Principal 
J. F. Baker of the Cleveland East Technical high school, 
C. H. Winslow, special agent of the federal department 
of commerce and labor; Chairman H. E. Miles of the 
Wisconsin Commission on Industrial Education, and 
James Duncan, secretaty of the Granite Cutters’ In- 
ternational Association of America, were among the 
speakers. The papers in this issue by Mr. Lapp, Dr. 
Becht, Dr. Cooley, Mr. Prosser, and.Mr. Bogan were 
delivered at the Philadelphia meeting. 

Congressman William C. Redfield, who has already 
done so much for the society, consented to serve 
another term as president. Howell 
Cheney of South Manchester, Con- 
necticut, was elected vice-president, 
and Frederick B. Pratt of Brooklyn, 
treasurer. The following were 
elected to the board of managers: 
John Golden, United Textile Work- 
ers of America; John Mitchell, sec- 
ond vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor; H. E. Miles, 
Racine, Wis., chairman of the edu- 
cational committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; Dr. 
Cheesman T. Herrick, president of 
Girard College; Slayton Mark, 
Commercial Club of Chicago; Mrs. 
Mary Schenk Woolman, Boston, 
and Isabel Ely Lord, director of 
domestic science at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. 


SENATOR CARROLL 8. PAGE -0- 


Vermont, who has fathered the 
cause of vocational education in 


THE PRESENT TENDENCIES IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


JOHN A. LAPP 
Secretary Indiana Commission on indus 
trial and Agricultural Education 


We have made wonderful progress during the past 
five years in vocational education both in theory and 
practice. Up to that time a report on the subject meant 
a discussion of European experience. We went abroad 
for ideas and practical plans to begin the work which 
we had found to be essential to our welfare. Last 
year an extensive report of the United States Bureau 
of Labor was confined to American experience only 
showing how far we have come in that short space of 
time. In the hurry to make up for the negligence to 
which we’ had pleaded guilty, we doubtless have com- 
mitted many errors, but they were at any rate the 
errors of honest minds led astray by zeal for action. 
If I were to set dates when the new era began I should 
without hesitation fix April, 1906, when the Douglas 
Commission reported in Massachusetts, and November, 
1906, when the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education was born. 

To accomplish our purpose of building on solid and 
permanent foundations, we now have a considerable 
body of experience in a half dozen states. Massa- 
chusetts and New York have been working on the 
problem with energy and keen insight for more than 
six years. Wisconsin has had a statewide system about 
a year. Connecticut established two state schools in 
1909 directly under the control of the state. New Jersey 
has been giving state aid for many years, and has 
provided for a state deputy to have charge of the work. 
Ohio permits school boards to make the part time day 
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school compulsory for children employed, and Wisconsin THE STATE’S APPROACH TO THE INTRODUCTION 


makes it gompulsory for’ all children employed between 
and sixteen. Maine an investigation 


fourteen 
through the state superintendent, and now offers state 


aid, Michigan had an investigation by a special com-. . 
mitfee, also/Neéew Jersey, and this year Indiana 


makes its entrance into the field, through the report ot 
a special commission on industrial and agricultural 
schools. Aside from official action, there is the no less 
significant action by many organizations, such as the 
Commercial Club of Chicago, which is working out 
plans for definite action. Doubtless in all this work 
there have been some mistakes. It would be Strange if 
it were otherwise. It is a new problem when viewed 
from the standpoint of our educational system. There 
are hundreds of different vocations each needing special 
treatment, but susceptible to certain groupings. The 
grasp of all of the minutiae of the industries and the 
relations which education bears to each, cannot be 
gained in so brief a space of time. The danger lies in 
emphasizing too strongly those vocations about which 
we know the most, to the detriment of those vocations 
for which our education has had little significance. 

It would be tedious to present the present points to 
which all states have come in working out this problem. 
There is general agreement on some phases. Among 
them may be mentioned:— . 

1. State supervision through deputies having special 
qualifications to aid in establishing schools and courses, 
to give advice on the problems, to investigate the possi- 
bilities for most effective training and to guide the 
movement safely to practical results, Such a deputy is 
provided for in Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Wisconsin, and in the proposed Indiana and Illinois 
laws. 

2. State aid is given in Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Wisconsin, and is proposed in 
Illinois and Indiana. No system will proceed far 
without it. Vocational education is a state and not a 
local problem. It is unfair to ask a city or town to 
educate skilled workmen who may migrate and carry 
away all the city or town has given them. A skilled 
worker is an asset to the locality, the state, and the 
nation and all should co-operate in paying the cost. 

8. The controlling state board is usually made to 
include representatives of vocational interests as well 
as educators. 


4. The movement began in Massachusetts with sepa: 
tate schools under separate boards, both state and local. 
That has been changed to permit either a separate 
school or a school as an integral part of the regular 
school system. Wisconsin has adopted the separate 
school idea, and such a plan is proposed in Illinois; the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Maine make 
the work a part of the school system. Indiana follows 
the latter group, but requires, as does Massachusetts 
and New York, that an advisory committee be ap- 
pointed locally to aid the school board. The greater 
ease of modifying existing school courses to meet 
vocational needs and the greater harmony resulting 
‘makes the latter seem advisable. 

5. There is uniformity in requiring children to be in 
school between fourteen and sixteen if not regularly 
employed. Wisconsin goes further, and requires them 
‘to return to the school at least five hours per week 
for further instruction. Ohio grants permission to 
school boards to compel them to return when voca- 
‘tional schools have been provided. Indiana’s commis- 
‘sion follows the latter plan. 

So far as state legislation goes, the foregoing are the 
-pivots around which all the other details revolve. Given 
a system of state aid, a controlling board in sympathy 
-with the movement, a deputy with wide knowledge and 
sympathy, and a keen appreciation of the social signifi- 
ance of the problem and a system of compulsory 
education for continuation work and the other details 


will be adjusted. 


OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION — 


DR. J. GEORGE BECHT 
Executive Secretary Pennsylvania State Beard of Education 


A summary of certain sections of the Pennsylvania 
school code shows that boards of directors are 
vested with the necessary power and authority to pro- 
vide for every form of educational endeavor—practical, 
theoretical, or vocational—that can be thought of in 
connection with the social life and industrial activities 
of the commonwealth. 

School men and laymen are alike agreed that there is 
an insistent demand for some form of vocational tgain- 
ing, but neither school men among themselves nor lay- 
men among themselves are in any marked degree in 
unanimity as to the kind of training nor the method of 
approach in securing it. The whole matter has come 
upon us rather suddenly, and we have not quite found 
ourselves. The marvelous commercial and imdustrial 
development of the past twenty-five years has been 
characterized as the “Miracle of the Ages.” The seeds 
of an educational revolution are in this movement, and 
we.shall. have to thread our way with care less we dash 
ourselves to pieces upon the rocks. 

The idea of industrial and vocational education in con- 
nection with the public schools has taken practical form 
in a number of notable experiments. The Fitchburg 
plan has been widely heralded; the Cincinnati system 
of co-operation has been noted; Wisconsin has enacted 
into law a well-defined and carefully-wrought-out pro- 
gram which is in the first stages of operation; the Mu- 
nich schools are famed the world over for their great 
work. The initial success of these experiments has in- 
tensified the feeling that something can be effectively 
done for vocational training in the public schools. 

It ought to be kept in mind, however, that all of these 
methods of operation, except the one that prevails in 
Munich, are still in the experimental stages. 

In the study and solution of this problem, Pennsyl- 
vania presents a unique field of endeavor. Our state 
covers 45,000 square miles of widely differentiated terri- 
tory. We have a population of seven millions of people, 
widely separated in point of race, religion, custom, 
habit, law, and _ tradition. Physiographically, topo- 
graphically, geologically, and ethnographically we are 
more widely differentiated than any other community 
in the world. We have the river valleys furnishing the 
finest farm lands in the world; we have secluded hill- 
sides with their vineyards rivaling those of the Rhine; 
we have mountains of iron and coal; we have forest in 


‘large areas; we have gas and oil and coal to provide 


the generating power for countless diversified indus- 
tries. Our population is exceedingly heterogeneous; 
we speak all tongues; we worship at all shrines. All of 
these conditions conspire to make our problem an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one, but it is none the less interesting 
because it is difficult. 

In its attitude toward the furtherance of this form 
of education there seem to be two definite directions in 
which the state may at the present time exert its influ- 
ence; first, to aid in providing money for the purpose of 
organizing vocational forms of éducation where there 
is a demand for them on the part of the community. 
All such forms of education are exceedingly expensive, 
and if from the appropriation which at the present time 
is made to the public schools sums are to be sub- 
tracted for this new form of effort, the probabilities are 
that the rich industrial centres will withdraw money that 
is greatly needed in the poorer and sparsely-settled sec- 
tions of the commonwealth. This propaganda for 
money, then, must be insistent on the demand that ad- 
ditional appropriations over and above those now ap- 
propriated to the common schools shall be provided. 
Second, in the process of administration the state may 
extend the present school law and readily adjust it to 
meet the introduction of this practical form of school 
work. The machinery for general education is already 
well systematized, and is in touch with the various 
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forms of educational effort. If to this general ma- 
chinery already in operation there is added an indus- 
trial advisory committee or co-operative board in each 
locality where it is sought to introduce industrial train- 
ing, we shall have the essential factors for carrying on 
this work. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the claim is made 
that effective administrative control of vocational edu- 
cation can only be secured through complete differen- 
tiation of that control from what we ordinarily speak of 
as general education or intellectual training. I am free 
to confess, however, that the experiments adduced in 
proof of that position have been so few and so limited 
in extent that they are not convincing as to the proof 
of the general proposition. The 
most notable achievement, that of 
Munich, is undowbtedly a success, but 
Munich is not an industrial centre in 
any way comparable to the indus- 
trial cities of America. Its popula- 
tion is homogeneous, and its present 
form of administration has come 
through years of development. The J 
consensus of opinion with regard to 
continuation day schools and part- 
time schools that have been carried 
on in American cities seems to point 
clearly to the fact that such schools 
are most satisfactorily managed un- 
der one head A double-headed or- 
ganization in operating local schools 
would be sure to come in conflict on 
questions of taxation and manage- 
ment, which would greatly impair 
the effectiveness of the school work. 

Industrial and _ social differences 
are so marked in the several com- 
monwealths, and these are intensified 
in the. smaller communities of 
a given commonwealth to such an 
extent as to make it impossible to make many 
definite prescriptions at long range. Each community 
will probably be best able to work out its own plan of 
administration. It must be confessed, however widely 
the subject is being discussed and however enthusias- 
tically laymen and school men may be on the subject, 
there is an inertia and an indifference of the public 
that must always be taken into account. We cannot 
go very far beyond what the public actually wants, and 
the indications to-day are that most parents are send- 
ing to general public educational institutions rather 
than to those that fit for special purposes even where 
opportunity offers. 


a. 
oe 


EDWIN G. COOLEY’S INTERPRETATION 


No single contribution to the thought on vocational 
‘education has had such a marked effect as Mr. Cooley’s 
report to the Commercial Club of Chicago. And his 
dill for establishing a system of vocational schools for 
Illinois, which is presented to the Legislature with the 
approval of the Commercial Club, the Association of 
Commerce, the Civic Federation, and the Hamilton 
Club of Chicago, has the same significance. It has 
‘crystallized the views of those who feel that industrial 
training will be effective only in distinct and separate 
schools where the prime motive is\ unmistakably in- 
dustrial. The opposition to this view is naturally 
crystallized at the same time. 

Mr. Cooley summarized his position succinctly before 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

ucation at the recent meeting in Philadelphia. He 
spoke as follows:— 

“It is plainly impossible to provide in the present 
system of elementary secondary schools the instruc- 
tion recommended. Separate schools are necessary 
whose equipment, corps of teachers, and board of ad- 
ministration must be in the closest possible relation to 
the occupations. In such schools the applications of 


EDWIN G. COOLEY 
Chicago Commercial Club 
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general education to vocational work can be made only 
by men who know the vocations. The boards of educa- 
tion administering such institutions must give them far 
greater attention on the practical side than the ordinary 
boards of education need to do in the case of academic 
schools. No corps of teachers can be expected to keep 
up with all the latest developments in vocational life. 
This must be the special problem of the boards of 
practical men administering the schools. 

“These schools must not in any way be regarded as 
substitutes for the present forms of schools. The 
present system is doing a necessary work, and ought 
not to be disturbed, except to perfect it. The new type 
of school is a supplement to the old one, an attempt 
to carry further and apply general 
education to the practical problems 
of life. 

“Such a system of schools will re- 
quire a special tax to support it. 
The present school revenues are in- 
sufficient for the present needs of 
the schools. No part of this general 
school revenue should be set aside 
for the support of a system of voca- 
tional schools. A special tax, one- 
half raised by the community served, 
and one-half provided in the shape 
of a state grant when authorized by 
Commission on Vocational. Educa- 
f. tion, should be provided for the sup- 
port of these vocational schools. 

“Such schools, should be sepa- 
rate, independent, compulsory day 
schools, supported by special taxes, 
carried on usually in special build- 
ings, administered by special boards 
of practical men and women, taught 
by specially trained practical men 
from the vocations, and securing the 
closest possible co-operation between 
the school and the factory, the school and the farm, 
the school and the counting-room, or the school and 
the home. Adaptation and co-operation are the watch- 
words for the new type of schools.” 

An ideal system of schools for present-day needs is 
outlined by Mr. Cooley in his report to the Commercial 
Club. The report reads in part as follows:— 

I. A system of elementary schools, including kinder- 
gartens, which shall cover the period of infancy and 
childhood up to the age of fourteen or fifteen. The 
work of these grades should be mainly cultural, provid- 
ing training of the eye and hand, as well as covering 
the ordinary academic ground in the fields of literature, 
geography, history, and the three R’s. In a democracy 
this elementary course should be for all, and should be 
communicated to all divisions of the people in one 
common institution—the elementary school. It should 
not be forgotten that this is the most fundamental form 
of school, the foundation upon which all other schools 
must, rest. 

II. A system ofsecondary schools, both academic and 
technical, for youth (a) who can devote more time to 
their general education before undertaking business or 
industrial life, or (b) who wish to prepare for colleges 
or universities. 

III. A system of higher institutions which shall pre- 
pare for the professions, such as law, medicine, and 
engineering. 

IV. A system of vocational continuation schools, and 
part-time and full-time trade or technical schools, for 
youth of both sexes who wish or are compelled to enter 
agriculture, commerce, industries, or home-making at 
fourteen, without the training provided by the secondary 
schools and universities. 

WHAT WE LACK. 

We have developed a very good system of elementary 
schools. We have built up a system of secondary 
schools, for both boys and girls, including the old- 
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fashioned academic and the more modern technical 
high school, which have become a powerful factor in 
our social life. We have developed a system of univer- 
sities, inclading the endowed ones and the modern State 
universities; which are the pride of our country. These 
provide an adequate preparation for life—both cultural 
and vocational—for the favored youth who have leisure 
and interest in their advanced work. 

Aside from some meagre, poorly equipped evening 
schools, we are doing almost nothing for the class of 
youth mentioned under the fourth head—youth who must 
go into vocational life at fourteen. This class is very 
numerous in our modern communities, and is entitled to 
recognition in our educational schemes. We are pro- 
viding vocational instruction of various sorts in our 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities. Ii we are 
.to be fair to all, we should supplement these schools 
by another type of school which, like the others, is 
based on the training given in the elementary school, 
and which has as its problem the direct training for 
vocational life of the youth who must leave the ordi- 
nary school at fourteen. Much of this training on the 
immediately practical technical side, of course, must 
fall to the vocations themselves, but a school can be 
provided to extend and to supplement this shop training 
by supplying the theoretical and general knowledge de- 
manded by modern business and industrial life. “It 
will be the problem of these schools,” as Paulsen says, 
“to build upon the elementary school, as a fundamental 
form of school, a new finishing educational institution, 
or to give to the elementary school instruction its neces- 
sary conclusion in a vocational high school, a school 
whose problem will be the carrying forward and making 
fruitful of the general education for vocational activity.” 


SYSTEM OF SUPPLEMENTAL SCHOOLS. 

Such a supplemental system of vocational schools for 
youth between fourteen and eighteen years of age may 
be divided into two classes :— 

I. Those intended for students who are compelled to 
devote the major part of their time and energy to 
earning a living; 

II. Those intended for students who are able to give 
one or two years to school training before entering upon 
vocational life. 

The schools of the first class include:— 

1, Part-time schools, where the student is employed 
part of the time (usually about one half), in a factory, 
the remainder of the time being given to instruction in 
a school furnished and supported by the State. The 
shop will provide the severely technical part of the 
training, the school supplementing it by such instruc- 
tion in English, mathematics, art, and science as will 
develop industrial intelligence and make better all- 
around men and citizens. Such schools will be suc- 
cessful in specially favored communities where em- 
ployers take a deep and practical interest in the educa- 
tion of their employees, but such schools cannot be 
depended upon to provide vocational instruction for 
the great majority of our youth. 

2. Vocational continuation schools for youth between 
fourteen and eighteen who are engaged in any sort of 
vocational work, and are not cared for in other part- 
time schools. These schools, like the other part-time 
schools, should be day schools, but should provide from 
six to ten hours of instruction per week, instruction 
closely related to the occupations of the pupils, and 
given by teachers who have a practical knowledge of the 
vocation. All persons between fourteen and eighteen 
who are not in other approved schools should be re- 
quired to attend such vocational continuation schools 
from six to ten hours per week. 

3. Voluntary continuation schools for youth over 
eighteen who wish to pursue technical training further 
in either day or evening schools. Such schools should 
provide opportunities for preparation for higher schools 
of all sorts, as well as for practical industrial business 
life. They should aim at the development of ambitious 
youth into efficient workmen, good men and women, 
and good citizens. 
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The schools of the second class include:— 

II. Schools providing vocational instruction for the 
full time of the students, and undertaking in a course 
of two years to prepare for apprenticeship or for 
practical work in the various occupations, such as agri- 
¢ulture, commerce, or home-making. They may in- 
clude :— 

1. Schools which offer courses to youth who are 
unable to enter apprenticeship on account of immaturity, 
but who wish to acquire such preliminary knowledge of 
some vocation as will enable them to shorten the time 
of actual service as an apprentice. In America there 
are many who believe that one or two-year courses, 
preparatory to entrance into the shop or factory, are 
especially important, as tHey bridge over the gap be- 
tween the time of leaving school at fourteen and the 
usual time of entering into apprenticeship at sixteen. 

_ 2. Schools which will impart vocational instruction 
to both boys and girls between the years of fourteen 
and sixteen who enter the industries without the train- 
ing of an apprenticeship. Such schools—especially those 
for the women’s trades—have already demonstrated 
their efficiency in the East. The Manhattan Trade 
School in New York and the Boston Trade School for 
Girls have been very successful in preparing girls be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen for practical vocational life. 

3. Schools for youth of both sexes who wish to enter 
upon commercial pursuits. A practical course of two 
years should enable them to take good positions on 
leaving the school. Courses far superior—both from a 
cultural and a practical point of view—to those given 
in our modern business colleges can be offered and be 
completed in the time proposed. The public should 
provide them. 

4. Schools should be opened which offer courses in 
home-making, including sanitation, cooking, sewing, 
care of children, care of sick, and subjects related to 
home economics. In many communities special sub- 
jects—such as care of a dairy, and preserving of fruit 
and vegetables, may be taught. “Home-making” should 
not be taken in any narrow sense of the word, but must 
be as broad as the field of the home in modern life. 
In the judgment of the writer this should include some 
training in art and music. 

5. Agricultural winter-schools. There are some 
special features to be mentioned in connection with 
this special type of schools as planned for youth in the 
country. These youth are not able to attend school 
during the entire ten months of school instruction in the 
ordinary town or city. They must put in the summer 
months in work on the farms. These schools should . 
be open for five or six months of the year, in the day- 
time, and should furnish industrial, business, and agri- 
cultural training. 

The courses should be two years in length, and the 
vocational subjects should be taught by men or women, 
trained technically and practically in agriculture. During 
the summer months such men or women should be em- 
ployed as itinerant teachers in visiting the students of 
the school at their home work on the farms, in con- 
sulting with and advising parents on scientific and busi- 
ness questions, and in giving lectures and demonstra- 
tions on practical subjects connected with farming. 

In addition to the itinerant teachers from the agri- 
cultural winter-schools, there should be a permanent 
staff of itinerant teachers who give special scientific 
advice and instruction to the farmers of the district 
served. These teachers should specialize in some hne 
of egricultural work, such as live-stock, small grains, 
swine, dairying, horse-raising, bee-keeping, garden vege- 
tables, fruits, or business. One of the principal advan- 
tages of this system of schools over the ordinary agri- 
cultural departments in high schools is the close touch 
between teachers, pupils, and parents—both in the school 
and on the farm. 

In connection with such agricultural winter-schools 
there should also be conducted evening agricultural con- 
tinuation schools for persons older than eighteen. Such 
classes should be under the same general management 
and direction as the agricultu’al winter-schools, and 
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should be supplied with practical teachers.. The courses, 


_ in addition to some academic work, should pay especial 


attention to the academic, technical, and business needs 
of the pupils to be served. , 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

No system of vocational education will be complete 
that does not ipclude a careful study of the vocations 
of a community open to youth. Such a study will d7- 
termine the qualities, mental, moral, and physical, re- 
quired for success in the various occupations, will de- 
scribe the preparation required, and the risk to health 
and morals entailed, together with the opportunities 
for growth and advancement. This information should 
be accessible to parents of youth thinking of entering 
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vocational life, and teachers and other school officials 
should assist the’ youth in selecting a stitable life work. 
Such advice will réquite not only general information 
with reference to the occupations of the community, but 
a special knowledge of the mental, moral, and physical 
characteristics of the boys and girls. A physical ex- 
amination, as well as the records of the work done in 
school, willbe the necessary basis of this advice. 
Bureaus similar to the ones in Boston, Edinburgh, and 
many cities in Germany should ‘be organized for the 
carrying out of this purpose, and teachers, boards of 
education, labor organizations, and public bodies of all 
sorts should be urged to co-operate in carrying out this 
plan. 


SUPPLYING TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


DAVID SNEDDEN 
Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 


There are at least thirty-three trades in which ex- 
perience shows it is possible to organize and conduct 
departments of vocational education. They are: 
Machinists, farmers, stenographers, electrical workers, 
bookkeepers, carpenters, tailors, dressmakers, teleg- 
raphers, firemen, chauffeurs, moulders, bricklayers, 
bakers, stonecutters, bookbinders, typesetters, plumb- 
ers, printers, weavers, teamsters, blacksmiths, milliners, 
draftsmen, steamfitters, . sign-painters, cooks, pattern 
makers, stationary engineers, sheet metal workers, and 
power operators in clothing manufacture. 

With the probable extension of the vocational educa- 
tion in mind it is time to consider the problem of how 
and where teachers of these trades can be found. 

The ideal equipment for a teacher in a department of 
a vocational school—no matter what phase of the work 
he administers—should embrace sufficient practical ex- 
perience in productive work on a commercial basis in 
his calling to enable him to take and hold a good posi- 
tion as a workman, and preferably as a foreman; a 
knowledge of and ability to apply those contributions 
from art, drawing, science, mathematics, and the tech- 
nical subjects which properly relate to the calling for 
which he seeks to prepare young workers; such a 
knowledge of the historical, economic, social, and hy- 
gienic aspects of his calling as will enable him to ap- 
preciate its larger social aspects and to sympathize with 
its more ideal possibilities; a wholesome and inspir- 
ing personality; enough general education to enable 
him to compare favorably in culture and attainment at 
least with the pupils he instructs; such interest in and 
ability to teach young persons as will render him ef- 
fective in training and instructing. 

Practically, it will be necessary to accept as teachers 
persons who possess but a part of the equipment de- 
soribed above. Minimum standards should therefore be 
established and maintained in regard to vocational 
teachers among whom the work of a department is to 
be divided. In the earliest stages of vocational educa- 
tion it may be questioned whether the work of instruc- 
tion can be at all divided. Experience would seem to 
show that it is necessary that but one instructor should 
be in charge of the work of the learners during the first 
few months of their participation in the industry, and 
that this instructor should give his attention largely to 
developing experience in handling practical work. In 
the later stages subdivision becomes possible. 

In general, the minimum equipment of a teacher to 
be placed in charge of the practical phase of the work 
of any department of a vocational school should em- 
brace practical experience in productive work suffi- 
cient to guarantee that the prospective teacher is him- 


self a well qualified worker in the occupation under con- 
sideration, the evidence of this to be found in a satis- 
factory apprenticeship or course of training in a voca- 
tional school and a period of successful employment as 
workman or foreman; ability to direct or instruct, by 
example and otherwise, learners in the department, the 
evidence of this. to be.measured by the man’s experi- 
ence, by his record as a foreman, by his training in 
pedagogy. by his service as assistant in a vocational 
training department, etc., at least moderate ability in 
making use of technical swhjects related to practical 
work; the foregoing being the essential qualifications, it 
is also desirable to add, where possible, education and 
personality. 

Since there are no well-developed organizations for 
the special purpose of training industrial teachers it is 
obvious that the best source of supply is the best quali- 
fied workman im the trade or pursuit itself. The method 
then is to secure in some way from productive employ- 
ment voung, well-qualified workers and give them a 
sufficient supplementary training to enable them to 
serve acceptably as teachers. 

Three wavs suggest themselves. Evening classes 
may he organized in existing industrial schools for the 
svecific purpose of training teachers. Short courses 
during the summer or dull season might attract suwit- 
ably aualified workers to the training courses. Again, 
properly qualified workmen may be employed as assist- 
ants in vocational schools and by training and super- 
vision may qualify as teachers. C 

Perhaps the ultimate source of supply will be found 
in the product of the educational school itself. The 
yoeational school if properly conducted will tend to re- 
veal the presence of certain young people’ who are by 
nature fitted to become teachers. After these shall have 
served a period in productive work, it should be pos- 
sible, with comparatively little supplementary training, 
to qualify them to become fairly successful teachers in 
vocational schools. This substantially is the method 
that prevails the world’ over in training teachers for or- 
dinary schools. 

As a temporary expedient the state or other public 
agency might place in the hands of responsible authori- 
ties a sum of money to further the development of 
evening classes or short term day coutses and also 
funds for the maintenance of assistants in existing 
schools. The system of training thus established would 
have to be extremely flexible, and should be under di- 
rect supervision of some one person properly qualified 
to administer the details. Such a system of training 
would require some sort of central control and super- 
vision of all personal training for teaching. 
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ASSUMING A NEW ‘DUTY 

The whole question of industrial education has 
been sprung upon the public schools rather sud- 
denly. It is only six years since the Douglas 
commission was appointed in Massachusetts and 
the first meeting of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education was held in 
Chicago—two events which may be said to mark 
the beginning of the short period in which the 
program of industrial education has been formu- 
lated. 

And although the movement is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, its advance has been astonishing. 
New York, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Ohio, and Michigan have taken 
definite steps. In the first four of these states 
there are deputies of the state educational depart- 
ments to direct industrial education. In the first 
five there is state-aid offered to cities offering 
industrial courses, And Illinois is about to adopt 
a systemewhich promises to be the most thorough- 
going of all. 

Furthermore there seems to be a _ strong likeli- 
hood of federal aid. The Page-Wilson bill, which 
should come up before the Senate shortly, will 
extend to secondary schools of the vocational 
type the same sort of appropriation which for 
some time has existed for higher institutions. 

There is no longer any question as to who shall 
assume the responsibility and expense of furnish- 
ing for the working classes an education which 
bears the same relation to their prospective life 
work as does the college education to the life 
work of the professional classes. There are few 
now who do not feel that it is the duty of the 
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public school. The public purse, not that of the 
employer or of organized labor, must pay for the 
training of the industrial worker. 

The great open question at present seems to be, 
can the existing type of secondary schools satisfy 
the demand by enlarging their scope, or must 
special institutions be provided? Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin have taken up the separate school 
plan; Illinois and other states show signs of fol- 
lowing suit. This and other debatable issues, es- 
pecially that of securing capable teachers for vo- 
cational schools, are discussed at length in this 
week’s issue. Our readers are urged to ex- 
press their opinions through our columns. 

No educational problem in recent times has been 
so courageously and so widely attacked. European 
examples have been studied for what they are 
worth and each step in America has been ex- 
amined with care before the next was taken, 
The credit in no small measure is due the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion; and now with a permanent secretary its 
services will be doubled, But it cannot reach its 
full power until more funds are provided. Then 
it will do for industrial education what the 
Rockefeller and Sage Foundations are doing for 
health and social education. 

A FORWAKD MOVEMENT FOR RURAL EDU- 
CATION IN MAINE 

No one will deny the importance of a good sys- 
tem of country schools in any state or community 
that has large agricultural interests. The pros- 
perity of this fundamental industry depends very 
considerably on the quality of education that is 
available for the farmers’ children. 

The movement of the population to the city 
has not only for some time centred educational 
interest on urban problems, but has also led to 
the centralization of wealth so as to make very 
much larger funds available to city schools than 
to rural schools. The result has been that much 
of the best of our educational skill has been at- 
tracted from the country town to the city, to the 
consequent detriment of country children. 

Notwithstanding the shift of population to 
village and city the country school even now, in 
Maine, has charge of the education of more chil- 
dren than are to be found in either city or village 
schools. If we include the schools of many ot 
the very small villages, such as have chiefly rural 
interests, we find there are absolutely more chil- 
dren in rural schools than in any other kind. — 

State Superintendent Payson Smith is inviting 
the attention of all who are interested in educa- 
tion to a consideration of the ways in which rural 
education in Maine can be made more effective. 
Notwithstanding considerable progress has been 
made, he believes that there are various funda- 
mental points that should receive the attention 
of school officials and of the public. These are 
the teaching force, the building, the school 
grounds, the equipment, the course of study, 
supervision, and community interest. All superin- 
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tendents will be urged to place before the citizens 
of their own towns a distinct statement of the 
needs of their own schools and a plan for meeting 
them. Granges and other organizations inter- 
ested in rural life will be invited to give emphasis 
to a diseussion of these plans. The schools 
themselves, it is suggested, should be opened to 
meetings of the citizens called for the purpose of 
arousing an interest in country school betterment. 
It is expected that as a result of this discussion 
there may be such favorable action of many towns 
as will result in a distinct uplift to country schools. 


a 


a 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IS DANGEROUS 


We have often called attention to the fact that a 
teacher or principal who whips a pupil in these 
days is liable to find himself in trouble, It is no 
longer a matter of sentiment as to whether or 
not corporal punishment is right or wrong, but 
whether or not it is a safe proposition for the 
teacher or principal. Of course it is not likely 
that serious trouble will arise, but it is possible. 
The latest calamity to a teacher was in an Illinois 
mining village. On November 15 the man 
teacher whipped a lad of fourteen. It was in no 
wise a serious whipping, and it appears to have 
been as well deserved as it would be ordinarily. 

But the next day the lad’s mother came to the 
school. She said the boy had had a tooth 
broken, his wrist wrenched, and his face and body 
scratched. The principal denies these charges, 
and says that she used. violent and unwomanly 
epithets, and: finally slapped him in the face 
and tore his coat so that it was beyond repair. 
By that time he thought it time to be on the de- 
fensive. She says that he choked her and black- 
ened her eye and otherwise made for her dis- 
comfiture. 

All this was in the presence of the school. 
After her defeat and departure the principal had 
the thirty-five pupils write a composition descrip- 
tive of “How a Teacher Was Punished,” or, as 
one girl headed it, “A Terrible Shock.” 

In the view of the pupils and members of the 
school board the teacher was thought to be justi- 
fied, but the court thought otherwise, and he was 
fined $25 and costs of the trial. 

Ten years ago the courts were almost uni- 
formly with the teacher on the ground that he 
was the judge as to what was essential for the 
good of the school; now the courts are quite gen- 
erally against the teacher in cases of complaint of 
violence. It is not a theory that now confronts 
the teacher, but a condition, a state of the public 
mind. We repeat that it is liable—not likely— 


to be dangerous to begin a physical scrap. with 
a pupil. 


a 


Superintendent Ella Flagg Young wants to 
know why everybody speaks of Superintendent 
Wirt’s plan as admirable for Gary, Ind., and im- 
possible for their own city. “Because it will re- 
quire a complete readjustment of our idea of a 


school seated for work when the tardy bell 
sounds?” 
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AN INTERESTING BANQUET 


Educational banquets have come to be well 
nigh universal, and whoever travels much, edu- 
cationally, is sure to have a wide range of experi- 
ence with them, so that it is not easy to find one 
that is genuinely notable, but at Colorado 
Springs on December 10° there was such a one. 

It was the third annual banquet of the Colo- 
rado public school teachezs. There is no asso- 
ciation, no organization, no officials except that 
a committee of arrangement is chosen for each 
banquet, and this committee provides a program 
and selects a toastmaster. 

The banquet is at the Antlers, one of the best 
hotels in all America, and the menu is equal to 
that at a business men’s function. It is well 
worth while of itself. 

The teachers, principals, superintendent, all 
other school officials, and the. board of education 
are all a part of it by virtue of their relation to 
the public school system. 

The state superintendent, the superintendents 
of the nearby cities and counties and of the lead- 
ing cities of the state, and representatives of all 
educational institutions in the state, and all 
clergymen of the city are invited. It is, there- 
fore, the most representative body of state edu- 
cators, feasting annually, that we know in the 
country, 

The only vote taken was.an informal heart- 
cheering of the slogan of the toastmaster, “We, 
the teachers, principals, and school people of 
Colorado Springs here pledge our loyal and 
ardent support to our wise and_ efficient 
superintendent and board of education.” 

It is a luxury to be with a body of elementary 
and high school teachers and principals, super- 
intendent, and board of education who are genu- 


inely harmonious and progressive at the same 
time. 


CAMP FOLLOWERS 


In the neighborhood of high schools there is 
often a drug store or a companion piece to catch 
the nickels of boys and girls. There are in- 
cidental evils in such a temptation, though the 
harm is not of such a nature as to be wisely as- 
sailed, but occasionally the shop-keepers over- 
reach themselves and thus make way for official 
attention. In one city where the high school has 
been transplanted to an elegant new building in 
a section of the city devoid of stores of all kinds 
a “drug” store was opened just across the street 
with the fountain, hot and cold, the chief feature. 

But the new high school had its cafeteria and 
served the customary attractive and inexpensive 
luncheons,—unusually attractive they. were and 
included hot chocolate, which was a special feature. 
This was a great disappointment to the dealer 
in drugs, who promptly protested to the board of 
education, and even threatened to get an in- 
junction on the ground that it was a delicacy and 
luxury and not a food, primarily. 

Now it so happened that among the “medicines” 
in this drug store was a slot machine, and the 
board of education met his petition with the 
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prompt passage of an order that no students were 
to be permitted to leave the school grounds at re- 
cess of intermission on the ground that their 
morals were in jeopardy outside. 

To say that the “dugggist” was stunned is 
putting it mildly. 


WARRINER PROTESTS AGAINST RIFLE PRAC- 
TICE IN SCHOOL 

Superintendent E. C. Warriner of East Saginaw 
wrote Governor Osborne this noble protest :-— 

“T have learned from press dispatches that there 
is on foot a movement to introduce practice in 
rifle shooting in the public schools. 

“This is an age of peace, not of war, and we 
ought to do everything to instill in the minds 
of the rising generation a love of peace rather 
than a love of war. To introduce rifle shooting 
in the schools would certainly breed a love of war 
anda desire to engage in war, which would be a 
long step backward. It is a known law of the 
human mind that when it is prepared for any 
action, it is never at rest until it is actually at 
work. This law applies to the case in point, for 
if our boys were taught rifle shooting they would 
not be satisfied until they engaged in war. I 
certainly hope that you agree with this view, and 
that this movement may be suppressed.” 


INFLUENCE OF BANKING 

Superintendent McGinness of Steelton, Pa., 
went into the leading bank of the city every Sat- 
urday and stood at one of the paying tellers’ 
desks. He did this for several weeks that he 
might actually know what the business life really 
requires. 

On Saturdays the bank paid out in small 
amounts more than $200,000. Among the things 
he learned was that each figure must be made so 
correctly that no one. will hesitate an instant as to 
what it is; that in a column every figure must be 
in the column so that there can be no possible 
question as to where it belongs, and also that in 
business there is only one standard of correct- 
ness, and that is 100. One Saturday in the total 
business of $200,000 there was a slight dis- 
crepancy.; a few cents were missing or the figuring 
had slipped a few cents somewhere. There wasn't 
a man there who would not gladly have paid the 
difference rather than stay, but no one could leave 
till they had gone over and over every figure and 
counted every penny, and it took them some hours 
before they discovered where the error had been 
made. 

All arithmetic in Steelton has been better 
taught since that season. 


MOVING PICTURES UTILIZED 

The normal school of Emporia, Kansas, has 
an elaborate moving picture film., It was taken 
from day to day during most of the week at, the 
May festivities, and on different positions on the 
campus. This film is’run in many of the mov- 
ing picture theatres in Western Kansas. One of 
the professors is present and explains to the 
audience. Of course it was a decided expense 
to get the film, but no other institution so far as 
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we know has any way of getting so much adver- 


tising free as they can now get when once they 
have the film. 


HELPING QOVER-AGE CHILDREN 


Superintendent G. V. Buchanan of Joplin, Mo. 
has an unusual way of helping over-age children. 
In all first grades the children under seven are 
excused an hour earlier than those over seven 
beth forenoon and afternoon, so that the average 
children receive more and specialized attention 
aiding them materially so that promotion is feasi- 
ble, and often early promotion is possible. 

In the second grade. those ‘uniler eight ‘ate ex- 
cused a half hour earlier both forenoon and after- 
noon for the same reason, As a result the pro- 
portion of over-age children above the second 
grade is greatly reduced. 
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THE EDUCATOR-JOURNAL 


Mrs. Julia Field) Walker of Indianapolis suc- 
ceeds the late J. W. Walker as president and 
business manager of the Educator-Journal com- 
pany of that city. This paper has been a pro- 
nounced success, and not a little of the credit 
therefor has been due to Mrs. Walker, whose 
assistance to her husband was a vital factor. She 
is a good business manager, a good writer, a 
most. acceptable platiorm speaker and educational 


lecturer, and she is exceedingly popular through- 
out the state. 


Mrs. Young’s unanimous re-election as super- 
intendent of Chicago schools, while not at all un- 
expected, is none the less creditable both to the 
board of education and to Mrs. Young, but the 
announcement emphasizes the fact that Chicago 
is very archaic in refusing to elect its superin- 
tendent for a reasonably long period. 


Weare gaining at the rate of 3,000,000,000 a year. 
Last year this country produced only 12,000,000,- 
000 cigarettes, but this year the output will be 
more encouraging—15,000,000,000. Is the con- 
sumption of so many cigarettes a commentary on 
our advancing civilization? 


New York city expects to lead London in 
population within two years unless London an- 
nexes something more. 


The Public Education Association of the city 


of New York lines up vigorously with Dr. E. C. 


The finest school’ in Dayton, Ohio, is named for 
ns W. Parker. He began his notable career 
ere. 


. Anything may be practical and not be educa- 
tional, but nothing is likely to be educational that 
is not practical. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


The yearly index accompanies this issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


THE COAL ROAD CASE. 

The decision of the United States supreme 
court in the action brought by the federal gov- 
ernment against the anthracite carrying railroads 
and their affiliated coal companies is rather of the 
nature of a divided verdict. The government 
loses its fight to have the railroads and the affili- 
ated companies declared a general combination 
in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. On 
the other hand, the court holds that the sixty-five 
per cent. contracts by which the railroad coal 
companies have been buying the output of “‘inde- 
pendent” mines ‘are plainly in violation of the 
law; and it declares further that the railroads 
have violated the law in attempting to shut out 
a competitive road from the anthracite region 
through their control of the Temple Iron Com- 
pany. The action as to minor combinations of 
railroads and coal companies the court dismisses 
without prejudice to future suits, on the ground 
that it is not fair to require them to defend an 
action against a “general combination.” 


EFFECT OF THE DECISION. 
Attorney-General Wickersham expresses the 
belief that the decision will so completely destroy 
the combination which now controls the price of 
anthracite that it must result in a distinct measure 
of relief to the public. On the other hand, Mr. 
Baer, who is a central figure in the anthracite 
combination, expresses satisfaction with the de- 
cision, which certainly suggests that it is not 
likely greatly to injure the alleged anthracite 
“trust.” Wall street seems to be also of Mr. 
Baer’s opinion, for the Reading and other stocks 
affected began to Soar as soon as the terms of the 
decision were made known. More than ordinary 
popular interest is felt in the whole matter, be- 
cause the prices of anthracite coal have been 
mysteriously advanced of late to figures which 

are extremely trying to the consumer. 


THE BALKAN PEACE CONFERENCE. 

The peace conference of delegates from Turkey 
and the kingdoms of the Balkan League has 
opened in London; and at the same time “con- 
versations” regarding the Balkan situation are 
taking place between the ambassadors of the six 
great powers. But the prospect of a satisfactory 
adjustment is diminished by the extraordinary 
conduct of Greece in going forward with hostile 
operations, both on land and sea, precisely as if 
no peace movement were in progress. Greek 
delegates have been sent to the conference; and 
it seems to have been expected by Greece that 
she could take part in the conference and assist 
in negotiating terms of peace, while at the same 
time she refused to sign the armistice to which 
her allies had agreed, and was fighting Turkey 
with all her strength at Janina and in the Darda- 


nelles. Turkey certainly was justified in refus-~». 


ing to meet the Greek peace delegates under such 
conditions. 21230 i 
THE TALK OF MEDIATION. 


* 


There continues to be talk of possible media-— 


tion in the event of a failure of the peace con- 


ference to reach a satisfactory conclusion. 
Turkey is ready to concede a large part of her 
territory in Europe, but the demands of the al- 
lies are likely to be extreme, and there are limits 
beyond which Turkey will not go. Also, there 
are possibilities that the allies may fall out among 
themselves. Indeed, through the course taketi 
by Greece, this has practically already happened, 
and the league has become a triangular . instead 
of a quadrilateral affair. Moreover, the reéla- 
tions between Servia and Austria continue 
strained ;’ and Servia will have to moderate her 
attitude considerably before they improve. It is 
seriously suggested that the United States take 
the part of a mediator; but this idea seems to be 
prompted by a willingness to get rid of an awk- 
ward responsibility. The whole affair is prop- 
erly Europe’s concern. 


THE “BUTTER TRUST” ATTACKED. 

Another prosecution which is likely to be 
watched with great popular interest because of 
its relation to the consumer is the civil anti-trust 
suit which the government has just filed at Chi- 
cago against the Elgin Board of Trade, popularly 
known as the “butter trust” and the American 
Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers. 
The government charges conspiracy to fix arbi- 
trarily the price of butter in the interest of big 
manufacturers and cold storage concerns, and 
to the detriment of the farmer, other small pro- 
ducers, and the consuming public. The govern- 
ment seeks to enjoin the defendants from ap- 
pointing a price-fixing committee, from fixing 
prices, from publishing figures purporting to be 
“market prices” unless based on actual sales, 
from demanding that the Elgin price be.used as a 
basis in making butter contracts, and from mak- 
ing fictitious or “wash” sales in order to mislead 
as to actual prices. 


A WHOLESALE “JAIL DELIVERY.” 


The action of Governor Donaghey of Arkansas 
in pardoning 316 state and forty-four county 
convicts is the most wholesale exercise of execu- 
tive clemency on, record. It is prompted, how- 
ever, by motives which explain and perhaps 
justify it. The governor has protested and 
argued in vain against the system of leasing con- 
victs in vogue in Arkansas, and has strongly dis- 
approved the prevailing practice of magistrates in 
imposing long sentences for trivial offences. In 
spite of all his exertions, no relief has been given 
to the cruel penitentiary and county farm lease 
system. The governor seems to have felt that a 
desperate case called for a desperate remedy. 
The immediate result of his pardons will be the 
abolition of three state convict camps. Some of 
the men pardoned were sentenced to terms of fif- 
teen years. 
a5. THE TARIFF HEARINGS. 

Dates running from the 6th to the 31st of 


‘January have ‘been fixed by the House ways and 
' means committee for: hearings on. tariff »revision 
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BY THE WAYSIDE— 


EMIL STANTON 
Oregon 


Salem 


The primary teacher stepped from the train at 
a way station. It was the season of Teachers’ 
Institutes, and she was going home for the week 
end. Her brain throbbed in its fullness of the 
theories, wise and otherwise, which she had 
heard expounded during the strenuous days just 
past. Suitcase in hand, she dodged into the 
dingy little waiting room to escape the ever- 
present baggage-monger. When the train had 
gone and the platform cleared, she came out and 
bent her steps toward a group of boys across 
the street, They were having a delightful time 
with a mud toboggan. She set the suitcase 
down as if it really weighed a ton, and said: 
“Hullo, boys, don’t you want a job?” 

The boys stared at her for a moment, and then 
one asked: “Say, what sort of a job is it?” , 

“Carry my suitcase over to the electric depot, 
and Ill give you a quarter of a dollar.” 

“All right, I’ll do it. So long, boys.” 

Now, that suitcase was not unusually heavy, 
and the baggage-monger didn’t get the job, be- 
cause the primary teacher’s heart was heavy, and 
she wanted an excuse to talk to a boy. Take my 
advice. When the world wearies you, when you 
feel that perhaps you have missed your calling, 
when the silver lining in cloud-land seems a 
minus quantity, go talk to a boy. He can set 
you straight. 

The boy, the primary teacher, and the suitcase 
went on in silence for a few yards, and then the 
primary teacher said: “I am afraid that is too 
heavy for you.” 

“Heavy? Nothing! Why, what do you take 
me for? I’m ’most thirteen years old.” 

“You are?” 

“You bet Iam. I’m in the seventh grade. In 
a year and a half from now I'll graduate from the 
public school,—if I pass.” 

“Of course you'll pass, won’t you?” 

“Tt always have, so far, but arithmetic and 
grammar are the worst. I think I can get the 
arithmetic all right, for a fellow can study that 
out, but grammar I just hate.” 

The primary teacher chuckled over some 
vision of the past, stepped closer to the boy, and 
said softly: “I hate grammar, too.” 

The suitcase almost fell to the sidewalk, the 
boy was so astonished. He wanted to say: “Am 
I fooled in you? Are you a schoolma’am, or 
just a plain woman?” but he didn’t. He only 
said: “You hate grammar? That’s funny. I 
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thought girls always liked it. 
They’re different.” 

“Yes,” said the primary teacher, “I never liked 
grammar, but I had to learn it just as you do,” 

“That’s right,” sympathized the boy, “we're 
over in infinitives and that stuff, don't you 
know ?” 

“Yes, my boy, I know what it’s like.” 

“I don’t understand it, but a fellow has to 
learn it or he can’t pass, can he?” 

“No, he can’t pass without it.” The primary 
teacher looked wicked as she said this. She 
really felt as if she could do so rash a thing as 
break a rule or cast aside a course of study. 
“ know I'll forget it all afterwards,” said the 

y. 

“I forgot it all, too,” said the primary teacher. 

“You did? What did you learn it for?” 

“So that I could pass my teachers’ examina- 
tion.” 

“There seems to be a lot of things a fellow has 
to learn and forget afterwards, before he can 
pass. Isn’t it queer?” 

“Yes, boy, you're right.” 

“Wish they'd have more things that’s got sense 
to ’em in school.” 

“So do I,” and the primary teacher looked 
hopefully into the future. 

“Here you are,” said the boy, setting the suit- 
case down in the electric waiting room. 

‘*Thank you, and here you are,” said the pri- 
mary teacher, handing him the promised quarter. 

The boy’s face shone with a peculiar light as 
he took the money and said: “This will help me 
fix my wireless telegraphy O. K.” 

“Wireless telegraphy!” gasped the primary 
teacher, 

“Yes, I’m making one. It’s almost done, and 
this will get the stuff to finish it. Good-bye.” 
He dashed pellmell across the street into a 
hardware store. 

As the primary teacher sat waiting for her 
train she thought: “Wireless telegraphy and in- 
finitives! No wonder they won’t mix. I sup- 
pose I should have told him that he couldn’t get 
through life without technical grammar, but 

really I hadn’t the nerve. ‘I’m glad I helped him 
with his wireless telegraphy instead of his gram- 
mar, even if it doesn’t sound professional to say 
it.” 

What do you think? Did the primary teacher 
commit an unpardonable sin? I don’t know. 
You tell. 


Boys don’t. 


When we teach a child to read, our primary aim is not to enable it to decipher a way- 
bill or a receipt, but to kindle its imagination, enlarge its vision, and ofen {cr it the ave- 


nues of knowledge.—Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 
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IS THE MOORE REPORT “FALSE”? 


The Public Education Association of the city of 
New York, in Bulletin No. 6, issued December 5, 
1912, adds an interesting chapter to the present 
contention :— 


From the report of Professor Moore :— 

“The method by which New York city adminis- 
ters its schools is that of the paralyzed arm. If 
money must be raised for school purposes, each 
committee of the board of education estimates 
the separate needs of its division, the finance 
committee reviews them, the board adopts them, 
the comptroller’s office suggests changes in them, 
the board of estimate and apportionment modifies 
them, and the board of aldermen then may reduce 
them.”—City Record, November 13, 1912. 


From the report of the committee on school 
inquiry in explanation of the rejection of the 
Moore report:— 

“UNTRUE AND MISLEADING STATEMENTS.” 

“He (Professor Moore) ‘says:— 

. “That ‘the method by which New York city ad- 
ministers its schools is that of the paralyzed arm.’ 

“That ‘the fiscal authorities of the city seem to 
hold—that the school system is in all respects a 
subordinate department of the city government’ 
and further 

“That ‘in fact [correct rendering, ‘in effect’] 
the schools have been almost as completely an- 
nexed to city hall as they would have been if the 
proposed new charter had become an organic law 
of the city.’ 

“Those propositions are, as a matter of fact, 
untrue.” 

—City Record, November 13, 1912. 


From the 241 questions submitted to Profes- 
sor Moore:— 

“Would you still say that the board of alder- 
men reduces school budgets in. face of the 
fact that only once in twelve years it has done 
so?” 

“Can you furnish any basis for the statement 
not supported in this present copy, that the fiscal 
authorities of the city seem to hold that the 
school system is in all respects a subordinate de- 
partment of the city government?” 

“Please support with facts the statement that 
the schools have been almost completely annexed 
to city hall.” 

—City Record, November 13, 1912. 


OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING “FACTS.” 


1. The first question quoted above misquotes 
Professor Moore’s report which reads, not “re- 


duces school budgets,” but “then may reduce 
them.” 

2. Since the report of Professor Moore was 
made, and since the attack upon it by the commit- 
tee, the board of aldermen has again reduced the 
appropriation allowed to the board of education 
by the board of estimate by nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

3. The budget committee of the board of esti- 
mate has asked the mayor to veto the action of 
the board of aldermen, and says:— 

“The budget committee in allowing this 
amount ($725,000) provided for practically no in- 
crease Over the present year. The aldermen re- 
duced it by one-third, and naturally if this cut 
stands one-third of the classes will have to be dis- 
banded, teachers dismissed, and schoolrooms 
closed. We submit that if so radical a change is 
to be made in the school system, such change 
should proceed from the deliberate action of the 
board of education itself and not from an arbi- 
trary cut made without debate in the board of 
aldermen.” 

4. Members of the board of aldermen in 
making the cut assume to pass judgment on what 
should or should not be taught in the public 
schools, which is an illegal encroachment upon the 
powers of the board of education. The unfitness 
of the board of aldermen to pass on such matters 
is suggested by the contention of one member of 
the board, that the work of physical training might 
interfere with the work of the school! 

The budget committee of the board of estimate 
is trying to, prevent the consummation of this act 
of the board of aldermen. 

The mayor is being urged to restore the 
amount cut from the budget, as it is within his 
power to do, and it is hoped that he will do so. 

But whether the combined force of public 
opinion, of the protest of the board of estimate, 
and of the mayor’s veto is successful in prevent- 
ing the reduction of the budget or not there is in 
the action of the board of aldermen concrete and 
specific confirmation of the contention of the 
Moore report 

That the fiscal authorities of the city paralyze 
the arm that legally administers the schools; 

That the fiscal authorities seem to consider the 
school system as a subordinate department of the 
city government; 

That, in effect, the schools are annexed to the 
city hall. 

Are these statements ground for the rejection 
of the Moore report? 


Neglecting to train our farmers means as basic and certain destruction of our 
national resources and reduction of national prosperity as the demolition of every forest. 


—Ruth Mary Weeks. 
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HISTORIES FOR TEACHERS OF AMERICAN HIS- 
WILBUR™ ¥.” GORDY 
Hartford, Conn. 
Weeden’s Economic and Social History of New 
England. 
Prescott’s The Conquest of Mexico. 
Prescott’s The Conquest of Peru. 
Parkman’s. Pioneers of France in the New 
World. 
Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of 
America. 
Fiske’s Discovery of America. 
Fiske’s Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. 
Fiske’s Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 
Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
Ellis’s Red Man and White Man. 
Wilson’s History of the American People. 
Trevelyan’s American Revolution. 
Fiske’s American Revolution. 
Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century, 
Vol, III. 
American Statesmen Series. 
McMaster’s History of the United States. 
Henry Adams’s History of the United States. 
Spear’s History of the American Navy. 
Rhodes’s History of the Unitell States. 
Alexander H. Stephens’s War Between the 
States. 
Davis’s Rise and Fall of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. 
Ropes’s Story of the Civil War. 
MePherson’s Political History of Reconstruc- 
tion. 
Lodge’s War with Spain. 
Foster’s American Diplomacy in the Orient. 
WHO WROTE THESE ?—(II) 
[Answers next Issue.] 


20. “The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
The holly branch hung on the old oak wall; 
And the baron’s retainers are blithe and gay, 
And keeping their Christmas holiday.” 
21. “I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer!” 
22. “The splendor falls on the castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story.” 
23. “Despite those titles, power, and nelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown 
And doubly dying shall go down 
To the vile dust ffom whence he sprung.” 


24. “Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


| 


25. “I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the thines I have aright.” 
26. “Now fades the glimmering landscape out of sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 
27. “We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of sad- 
dest thought.” 
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28. “Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 


ampppeace, and sweet con- 


And oh, may heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile.” 
29. “Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 

30. “Hear the sledges with the bells— 

Silver bells.” 

31. “They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCE, NEW 
YORK CITY 


(Continued from page 682.} 


the job of fitting them to live, and, furthermore, 
there is the job of giving people some knowledge 
of the “job road,” and give them some capacity 
to get on the right side of that road; and for 
those that cannot get on the right side, to find 
means through legislation and through arousing 
public conscience, for obtaining a square deal for 
those people while on the road, even if they are 
not on the right side of it. 

Throughout our discussions we must keep our 
good nature. Every good movement contrib- 
utes to the final solution. Dr. Devine with his 
interest in social problems, Mr. Lovejoy: in his 
child-labor agitation, Dr. Lindsay in his labor- 
legislation work, Dr. Gulick in his agitation of 
problems in hygiene, Mrs: Raymond Robbins 
with her interest in the Women’s Trade Union 
League,—these people are all contributors. We 
all must live together, work together, and smile 
together for a common purpose—a _ purpose 
which is to develop an educational and voca- 
tional practice to meet industrial and _ social 
needs. 

We sheuld recognize every good-intentioned 
act, whether for vocational education or voca- 
tional guidance, which is on the right road. 
Every one is making his contribution, and if 
these contributions are well intentioned and un- 
selfish, they ought to be supported. It is too 
early in the game to criticise one another or to 
criticise that phase of the movement which an- 
other represents. 

Vocational guidance is primarily needed by 
the parents just so long as parents will exploit 
their own children. It is needed by teachers 
just so long as they will discriminate between 
rough and dirty Johnnie O’Brien and sleek, 
smooth Willie Smith. It is needed by the public 
just so long as some industrial and social con- 
ditions remain as they are, and it may be needed 
most of all by those who are in the vocational 
guidance movement itself. 


Nearly two-thirds of the public school en- 
rollment in the United States is still in rural 
schools. 


If you have no athletic field, if the public 
cannot or will’ not provide one, enlist public 
spirited citizens of abundant means to provide it. 
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PRESENT PHASES OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


[Continued from page 687.) 


THE NECESSITY FOR STATE AID 


Cc. A. PROSSER 


Secretary National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation 


State aid is necessary to stimulate and encourage 
communities to carry on work in vocational education. 
Vocational education includes all forms of specialized 
education, the controlling purposes of which are to fit 
for useful occupations. | 

The fields of vocational education which should be 
stimulated by the state are industrial education, agri- 
cultural education, and household arts education. The 
vocational schools receiving state support shall in- 
clude all agricultural; industrial, and household arts 
schools, the controlling purpose of which is to fit for 
useful occupations, and which deal with pupils above 
fourteen years of age and below college grade. 

State aid should be sufficient to induce localities to 
take up the work and to justify reasonable participation 
on the part of the state in control and administration, 
but on the other hand, state aid should not be so large 
as to sacrifice local initiative and support. Experience 
seems to show that the best ‘results are secured when 
the local community is required to build and equip the 
school, and pay one-half of the operating expenses. 

Payments to local communities by the state should 
not be made automatically, but only with the approval 
and recommendation of the state board of control for 
work actually accomplished. In passing upon the work 
of the school, the state board should have the power to 
approve every feature of the work of the school, includ- 
ing all such items as location, equipment, course of 
study, methods of instruction, qualifications of teachers, 
and expenditures of money. The legislation for this 
purpose should so be drawn that a large amount of 
discretion will be left to the state board of control in 
the fixing of standards for the cost, supervision, inspec- 
tion, approval, and recommendation for reimbursement. 

For the purposes of this statement of principles, it is 
necessary to distinguish sharply between administrative 
control executive control. By administrative con- 
trol is meant that exercise by a board such as a state 
board of education or a state commission on indus- 
trial education, or a local board, as to rules and regu- 
lations as to expenditure of moneys, courses of study, 
employment of teachers, etc., which in general might be 
described as legislative as contrasted with executive 
functions. ' 

By executive control is meant the control exercised 
by a superintendent of schools or a director of an indus- 
trial school in carrying out the work of instruction. 

The form of administrative control is not a matter 
of essential importance, but the character and spirit of 
such control is all important. 

In order to secure effective administrative control, 
the vocational element must be adequately represehted 
and co-operation secured between the schoolmaster and 
the layman. The vocational element should be secured 
(1) by public representation on boards of control 
whether they be regular boards of education or not. 
(2) By advisory committees composed of persons repre- 
senting the trades and industries and occupations. 

More important than either the form or the spirit of 
administrative control is the form and spirit of the exe- 
cutive machinery for carrying on the work of instruc- 
tion. 

In this machinery the following features should be 
recognized: (1) The creation by law of a separate de- 
partment for vocational education, whether under the 
regular state board of education or otherwise; (2) the 
placing at the head of this department of a competent 
deputy commissioner, superintendent, director, or super- 
visor with special qualifications for dealing with this 
field of work; (3) an adequate salarv which will enable 
a state to secure on the whole a desirable man for the 
work and such length and conditions of tenure as will 
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remove the office from political influence of every kind 
so as to leave the expert free to work out his owm 
problems in a professional way; (4) these same princt- 
ples should be recognized and applied in the local ad- 
ministration of vocational education. 

Experience seems to prove where conditions admit, 
the work can be best prosecuted in separate schools 
whether under the control of the regular board of edu- 
cation or otherwise. It seems probable that all cities 
having a population of 25,000 should be required to 
carry on the work in separate schools, rather than in 
departments of the regular high schools. 

‘Where states attempt to give vocational training in 
departments of a regular high school, the work of the 
department should be open to all pupils at fourteen 
years of age, who are able to do the work successfully, 
even though they have not received a common school 
diploma. 

In developing measures for industrial education for 
the different states, it is essential in order to secure the 
best results, that each state shall adopt the plan for the 
administration of this ‘new form of education which it 
believes to be the best adapted to its own needs and to 
provide the best results under its particular social, 
economic, industrial, educational, ahd administrative 
conditions. 


OBTAINING TEACHERS FOR INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


Cc. R. ALLEN 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education 


The problem of securing teachers for industrial 
schools is a pressing one, and in view of the fact that 
in the next year or two legislation will go into effect 
in several states, a successful solution of vocational 
training and guidance is absolutely dependent upon get- 
ting the right sort of people to direct the work. This 
is a comparatively new education field. Tradition is 
lacking. Methods are not defined, and we aré at 
present in an experimental stage. 

What sort of a scheme is most likely to give us 
efficient teachers most rapidly and best equipped to deal 
with the problems of the school? Can agencies already 
at work serve the purpose, and if not; what additional 
agencies must be devised? 

Several agencies are at present attempting to give 
training. An industrial school teacher should—first, 
know a trade as well as a journeyman, possibly a fore- 
man; second, he should know something of how to 
teach; third, he should know something of, the relation 
of his specialty to other forms of industry; fourth, he 
should be able to deal sympathetically and effectively 
with boys fourteen to eighteen, and also with adults. 

The university or technical school graduate who 
attempts to become a teacher in a vocational school 
lacks the first of these qualifications, and it does not 
seem probable that the university or technical school 
can give it to him. He lacks the point of view of the 
man who has grown up through the successive stages 
in practical employment. It is not likely that he should 
be induced, after graduating from a technical school, to 
go into trade and work as a workman long enough to 
acquire the essential practice and point of view. The 
rewards for such additional preparation when he came 
to teach would be insufficient. He can earn more as a 
technical man. 

We are also taking some teachers from the public 
schools and some people of general education and trying 
to give them actual trade contact by sending them into 
shops for a limited period as workers. This process 
does not promise much, because these people do not 
undertake this work with the idea of becoming pro- 
ficient in it from a commercial standpoint. They ap- 
proach the work more as a student and again fail to get 
the actual contact given by years of participation in a 
trade as a commercial worker. 

If these plans do not promise efficient training, what 
can be proposed that is likely to do so? Any scheme 
for special training is the most promising that draws 
upon the largest possible group, is easily accessible to 
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this group, is relatively inexpensive and short. Bearing 
in mind the Qualifications set up for a teacher, I would 
Suggest that prospective industrial teachers be required 
to present these teaching assets which are hardest or 
impossible to give in a training school or in any other 
kind of a school, that is, actual trade contact as a com- 
mercial paid worker, and also a personality that at 
least shows promise of making one a satisfactory 
teacher. 

Given these two things, trade experience, and mastery, 
and a promising personality, I would establish in in- 
dustrial centres where educational schools are already 
located, evening courses for workmen who think they 
would like to ao from a trade to teaching. I would 
give them an opportunity to observe and so far as they 
develop capability to participate in the teaching of 
classes. By contact with the regular teachers, and pos- 
sibly some further supervision, I would attempt to equip 
them with methods of teaching. At the end of such a 
preliminary course certain of them would probably have 
decided that they did not care to teach, and would re- 
main in the trade. After becoming acquainted with 
them in this way the school authorities could then advise 
those who remain as to the probabilities of their becom- 
ing successful teachers. 

I would then take the promising ones into the day or 
evening schools as paid assistants. Such assistants would 
receive immediate help from regular instructors én 
dealing with school problems. The state department 
might assist by a visiting agent, who could go more or 
less in the capacity of an itinerant normal instructor. 
Their instruction and theory would then be paralleled 
by an experience in teaching on the job under super- 
vision, 

It seems to me this comes the nearest to a practical 
scheme. We have selected the group of prospective 
‘teachers at the least expense to them and to the public. 
We have secured the absolutely necessary trade experi- 
-ence, and will have given the teacher first hand training 
in teaching under conditions identical with those he will 
wmeet in his own teaching. 

We have opened the way to the greatest possible 
number of people. All that the candidate is asked to give 
up is a certain number of his hours of recreation. We 
have avoided the problem of teaching the thing we all 
admit is the most difficult to teach, viz., trade training, 
and we have undertaken to deal with the things we 
can teach best, viz., the principles of teaching and the 
breadth of view. . 

It is interesting to know that a scheme of this kind 
is now in operation in the city of Boston. Its outcome 
will be watched with interest by all friends of vocational 
training. 


TRUE PLACE AND PURPOSE OF THE TECH- 
NICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Principal, Albert G. Lane Technieal High Scheol, Chicage 


Thousands of boys and girls are lost to the schools 
and to productive industry because the schools fail to 
provide these pupils with useful training. The failure 
of the academic and manual training high schools to 
provide adequate industrial training has led. to the de- 
velopment of a new type of school—the technical high 
school. The supposed aim of this technical high school 
has afforded ground for bitter discussion. 

The chief aim should be the training of non-commis- 
sioned officers of industry, for: The demand for these 
men is great and will continue; the supply is inadequate; 
they cannot be obtained in any other way with as much 
economy, and the genuineness of this motive will appeal 
to many pupils who fail to see anything of value in ex- 
isting secondary schools. 

The true purpose of the technical high school needs 
for its accomplishment:—_ 

Shop teachers brought from the trades; academic 
teachers with broad sympathy and respect for labor; 
frequent expository lectures from men actively engaged 
in industry; visits to modern plants; applied studies, 
ecience, mathematics, English, and history related to 
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current problems. A longer day than that of the aca- 
demic high school. : 

The making of a commercial product in drawing 
rooms and shops; oportunity for giving four-year pupils 
a perspective of various industries in the first two years 
and considerable specialization in the last two years; 
short courses highly specialized” for pupils unable to 
complete the four-year course; the shifting of interest 
from “preparation” to “accomplishment”; the education 
of pupil and parent (especially parent) away from the 
idea that manual labor is necessarily degrading and 
exhausting; evening schools to give a broader technical 
education to those working at the industries during the 
day. 

In general, an industrial viewpoint that will enable 
it to recognize and use whatever is good in part-time 
co-operative schemes, continuation schools and all other 
means of educational and industrial advance. 


TRADE AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
; GIRLS 


MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN 
President Women’s Educational and Industrial Unien, Boston 


The beginning of a few trade and vocational schools 
on new lines is making some points clear as to the 
desirable preparation of the teachers. With fair cer- 
tainty we can now declare (1) The training of teachers 
for industrial schools for girls must combine the prepa- 
ration of broad-minded, industrially intelligent women 
with the experience of the realtrade worker. (2) The 
following subjects should be given: while the list seems 
formidable the arranging of the work is entirely possible 
and has been tried already. The high school should 
give some of these courses, but the teacher requires in 
varying degrees according to need: Household Arts 
work (such as sewing, cooking, and housekeeping with 
their background of art and science); health and hygiene 
(to better physical conditions which are at present in- 
terfering with the success of women either at home 
Or at trade); trade academic education (to give practical 
industrial intelligence); trade-art education (for the ap- 
preciation and improvement of art in industry) business 
efficiency and forms for shop organization; practical 
social, labor, industrial and economic knowledge (to 
give an ever increasing standard for the conduct of 
industrial education), and psychology and pedagogy for 
a basis of teaching founded on philosophic thought. 
Accompanying these subjects must be investigations of 
industries employing women, and also of living con- 
ditions of working girls under varied circumstances, 
trade experience in normal school business shops, fol- 
lowed by real work in trade itself, and practice and 
assistant teaching in industrial schools of various kinds. 
(3) Domestic Art courses of the better type, taken by 
open-minded, progressive women interested in the prob- 
lems of industry, have been found adequate for preparing 
teachers of out of town vocational schools and of 
elementary foundational courses (such as sewing and 
elementary garment making) in trade schools. 

Massachusetts is leading in normal industrial train- 
ing of a suggestive type—Simmons College with its 
educational and culture courses is uniting with the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union with its 
business facilities in preparing vocational and trade 
teachers. This union of practical shop experience under 
educational guidance with higher education points the 
way to a new variety of training worth considering. 
Preliminary trade experience for future trade teachers 
cannot be well given im the market, for they would 
interfere with workroom regulations. Normal school 
shops can take the step between training and real trade 
experience, but they must be organized on business lines, 
and be satisfactory to business men and to labor in 
their methods. Trade work in a business house could 
come as a sequel and could find the teacher a capable 
worker acceptable in business life. 

For this new kind of trained industrial teacher, we 
must face a higher per capita cost than we are used to 
with the ordinary school teacher, for trade will find her 
likewise useful and will set its market price upon her. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


What chance has a boy to get vocational training in 
our cities even if he appreciates the need of it. This 
was a question asked by one of the departments of the 
second National Conference on Vocational Guidance 
which met in New York city this fall. In speaking of 
the opportunities for vocational training throughout the 
country, Dr. Charles S. Bernheimer, superintendent of 
the Hebrew Educational Society of Brooklyn, said, in 
presiding over the conference:— . 

“It appears that Boston has comparatively better pro 
vision for industrial education in its public schools than 
any of the other large cities. New York comes second. 
There is a vocational school for boys in Manhattan. 
The establishment of another vocational school is said 
to be under consideration. This should be located in 
the borough of Brooklyn. Similarly, in addition to the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, located in Manhat- 
tan, there ought to be a trade school for girls estab- 
lished in Brooklyn. He quoted the Chicago City Club 
report on vocational training as stating that the students 
in the commercial branches pay one and a half million 
dollars for tuition. The report asks why could not this 
sum be invested for commercial high school or courses 
designed to meet the needs of Chicago's business. We 
may ask the same question with reference to New York 
and other large cities. It is well recognized that many 
of the business schools and colleges do not set up high 
standards of education and resort to undesirable means 
for obtaining their pupils. Similarly, it is recognized 
that the teaching of commercial branches in the public 
evening schools is in a most unsatisfactory state. This 
instruction should be either improved or entirely abol- 
ished.” 

Mrs. Bryant B. Glenny, chairman of the committee 
on opportunities for vocational training of the Women’s 
Municipal League of Boston, spoke on “Opportunities 
for Vocational Training in Boston. She stated that the 
aim of this committee was to study, classify, and stan- 
dardize, as far as resources permitted, Boston’s oppor- 
tunities for vocational training as offered by educational 
and philanthropic institutions, and to make the results 
of this study easily accessible to children, parents, 
teachers, and all others interested in giving vocational 
counsel. The method of the committee was to classify 
these Boston agencies, collect their printed reports, 
visit-the most important institutions, prepare written 
tfeports from which the charts were compiled, and to 
confer with heads of the schools for verification of the 
facts gathered and for advice as to chart formation. 

e plan and method for the Chart Series were accom- 
plished by means of co-operation with professors of 
é¢ducatiom, pedagogy, and sociology in Harvard, Rad- 
Cliffe, and Wellesley Colleges, Boston University, and 
the Boston School for Social Workers, whereby groups 
of students volunteered for this field study, their reports 
being credited as theses. The committee also conferred 
with educational experts specially qualified to judge of 
the practical usefulness of the information gathered. 
The value of this fact gathering method and the pub- 
licity given to the material in the Chart Series have 
been sufficient to warrant the preparation of a small 
handbook containing the information on the charts and 
arranged specially for the use of vocation counselors, 
teachers, and other educators. This handbook will be 
issued in the Spring of 1913 by the same committee of 
the league. By permission of the Boston school com- 
mittee the charts are hung in the Boston public schools. 


> 


It costs from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
more to go to college in 1912 than it did in 1892. 
This is the conclusion of a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, Henry T. Claus, who investigated 
tuition, board, room, and other expenses at fifty 
of our higher institutions. ~ 
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BOOK TABLE ‘ 


COUNTRY LIFE AND THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
By Mabel suey, Normal, Illinois. Chicago: 
Row, Peterson & Co. Cloth. 112 illustrations. 405 
Price, $1.25. 

his is a thoroughly sane, genuinely real, attractively 

illustrated, delightfully written message to farmers di- 

rectly as well as to their children and the teachers of 

their children. Miss Carney has specialized on_ rural 
school advantages, needs, and aids in theory and prac- 
tice. There are other brilliant books on phases of coun- 
try life and books profoundly scientific in detailed state- 
ment, and books that are keenly inspirational, but this 
book in its genius and masterfulness is science, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and inspiration all in one. Miss Car- 
ney knows genuine country life too intimately to close 
her eyes to the actual and depressing conditions, but for- 
tunately she is never faint-hearted, never for a moment 
conceives it as possible that any thing that should not be 
can continue to be in life that should be as real as it can 
be ideal as can life close to the heart of nature. To for- 
tify herself as to facts and as to correct p..spective she 
has had every chapter carefully read by a specialist in 
that phase of country life. The chapters deal with The 

Farm Problem and Its Solution, The Farm Home, The 

Country Church, The Grange, Farmers’ Institutes and 

the Agricultural Press, Roads and the Road Problem, 

The Country School, Consolidated Country Schools, 

The Leadership of the Country Teacher, The Country 

Teacher’s Problem, The Training of Country Teachers, 

Country School Supervision, and The Country Life 

Movement. This is a noble contribution to the uplifting 

force in country life. 


INDUSTRIAL MATHEMATICS. By Horace Wiler 
Marsh, head of the department of mathematics, 
school of science ana technology, Pratt Institute. 
With the collaboraton of Annie Griswold Fordyce 
Marsh. New York: John Wiley & Sons. Cloth. Ll- 

- lustrated. 484 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

This volume contains a mass of mathematical and 
technical material, with thousands of examples and ap- 
plied problems. It will be of immense service to those 
who seek employment in technical industries or even 
those who are already employed in these industries. 
The work has been “tried out” for seven years in both 
day and evening classes, which now enroll upward of 
200 students. The aim of the author has been to make 
the student somewhat proficient in the various mathe- 
matical operations and their’employment in computation 
from numerous technical formulas with actual commer- 
cial data. A few of tne chapter heads give an idea of 
the scope of the work: Powers and Roots, Fractions, 
Weights and Measures, Taper, Instruments, Screw 
Cutting, Pulleys, Belts, Horse Power, Equations, 
Logarithms, Triangles, and the Slide-rule. 

STUDIES IN READING. By J. W. Searson, Kansas 
Agricultural College, and George E. Martin, superin- 
tendent, Nebraska City, Nebraska. Chicago and 
Lincoln, Nebraska: The University Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. Book One, 365 pp; Book Two, 520 pp.; 
Book Three, 330 pp. 

This three-book series is an exceedingly valuable con- 
tribution to school literature. The plan is wholly new, 
and the working out of the plan is exceptionally com- 
plete and entirely satisfactory. There are 370 selections 
of varying lengths from the best writers of English of 
old times and new on both sides of the sea. It would 
be difficult to find so many selections of such excellence 
in any group of three books, and these would make 
“Studies in Reading” highly valuable, but the use made 
of these selections makes the books invaluable. 

The plan adopted, and its execution, promote reading 
with appreciation as a fine art. Each selection has a 
few notes that are so suggestive as to give zest to the 
students’ reading. There are also several exercises skil- 
fully prepared to intensify the relish. There are also 
additional readings suggested to give increased interest 
to each of the 370 selections. Every feature of the book 
both in conception and in development has a vital part 
in making “Studies in Reading” a rare contribution to 
school literature. 
THE MORAL EDUCATION OF SCHOOL CHIL- 

DREN. By Charles Keen Taylor, assistant in psy- 

chology, University of Pennsylvania. Preface by Ar- 

thur Holmes. Philadelphia: C. R. and H. B. Taylor. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 77 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Moral instrirction of children has three divisions, ac- 
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cording to Mr. Taylor, executive director of the moral 
education work of the Home and School League of 
Philadelphia,—political morality, commercial morality, 
and private morality. And each of these sorts of moral- 
ity must be taught by the schools because other agen- 
cies have failed in their duty, ‘says the author. He 
strikes home in saying that before we begin our moral 
instruction and traming we must see to it that there is 
nothing in the schools acting against the physical well- 
being of the child and nothing against the mental well- 
being. And he tells us definitely what he means by this. 
In Part II. he gives an outline for moral instruction 
throughout the grades, suggesting for the different sub- 
jects talks by the teacher, by outsiders, open-class dis- 
cussions, and compositions. The outline contains much 
in the way of suggestion for those who are making up 
a course. Mr. Taylor makes a good case for moral in- 
struction, and gives some little idea of the way such in- 
struction should be undertaken. 


AN_ INDUCTIVE CHEMISTRY. 
LABORATORY STUDIES IN CHEMISTRY. Both 
by Robert H. Bradbury, head of the department 
of science in the Southern High school, Philadel- 


phia. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Former, 437 pp.; latter, 129 pp. . 

Mr. Bradbury’s “Inductive Chemistry” is not an ab- 
breviated college text, nor a “handbook subjected to 
hydraulic compression.” It is an ideal text for high 
school students, that is, for average high school stu- 
dents the country over. More space than usual is given 
to the practical applications of the subject; at the same 
time the logical connecting structure which has pro- 
duced the applications has not been slighted.- In every 
way the technology is abreast of modern practice. Not 
only this, but it is fitted to the needs of classroom 
and the students, and this is a rare quality in science 
text-books, which so often are “too difficult for the be- 
ginner. 

The “Laboratory Manual’ covers thoroughly the 
various syllabi which teachers preparing students for 
college have to consider. Each exercise, including 


the writing of the notes, can be finished within twenty 
minutes. The apparatus required is simple and inex- 
pensive. Practical details of the experiments have 


been worked out with unusual care. 


THE SWALLOW BOOK. By Dr. Giuseppe Pitre. 
Translated from the Italian by Ada Walker Camehl. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 158 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This supplementary reader for the upper grammar 
grades consists of an introductory chapter describing 
the swallow, followed by a collection of interesting 
myths, legends, fables, folk songs, proverbs, and su- 
a of many lands, about the swallow. Dr. 

itré, the author, is one of the leading folk-lorists of 

Europe. His material has been translated and adapted 
for the use of children. Its aim is to teach the story 
of this particular bird, and also to cultivate the imagina- 
tion and power of observation of the reader. The illus- 
trations are a notable feature. The artist has caught 
the spirit of the book, and flocks of swallows fly airily 
through the text and out over the margins. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING—PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE. By Irvah Lester Winter, assistant professor 
of public speaking in Harvard University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 398 pp. 
Price, $2.00, net. 

There is scarcely a man—ten years hence we might 
write “man or woman”—but has the duty or pleasure of 
speaking in public occasionally. It would be to their 
advantage §> know the principles of the art. In “Pub- 
lic Speaking” Professor Winter sets forth the art in a 
very interesting way and leaves the student with an im- 
pression that it is a pleasant study. Part I. is a dis- 
cussion of principles,—technical training and platform 
practice. Parts II. and III. are examples, chosen with 
great taste. The examples are not the usual ones, and 
in themselves they make the book worth while. All the 
new features of the book are commendable. 
AMERICAN POEMS, 1625-1892. Selected and edited 

with illustrative and explanatory notes and a bibliog- 

raphy by Walter C. Bronson, professor of English, 

Brown University. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press. Cloth. 669 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In “American Poems” more attention is given to early 
Amir.c.2 put.cy Uian in any volume availab‘e for sec- 
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ondary school and college use. Many poems of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which have slight 
poetic merit are included for historical reasons. e 
collection has been criticised for omissions of nine- 
teenth century poetry, but on the whole the book is ad- 
mirably fitted for class use. The notes include the 
poet’s theory of poetry when it can be given in his own 
words, contemporary comment on the poems, explana- 
tions of words and allusions, variant readings, and 
parallel passages. 


HANNAH OF KENTUCKY. By James Otis. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
149 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

“Hannah of Kentucky” tells of the experiences of her- 
self and Jemima Boone on the frontier while Daniel 
Boone and his companions were blazing the trail into 
Kentucky. The diction is simple, and the story is ad- 
mirably adapted for use as a supplementary reader for 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades. The pictures are as 
attractive as the story itself. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Golden Path Book—A School Reader.” By Sneath 
Hodges and Steve ns,_—‘‘The Dawn of American History in Europe.’> 
By W. L. Nida. New York: The Macmillan Compan A 

“The Individual and the Animal Kingdom. By J.S. Huxley. 
Price, 40cents. ‘The Civilization of Ancient Mexico.” By Lows 
Spence. Price, 40 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“Elementary Biology, Animal and Human.’’ By Peabody and Hunt. 
Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Theory and Practice of Teaching Art.” By A. Ww, Dow. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Columbia University. 

‘*Famous Pictures.”” By C.L Barstow. Price, 60 cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 

“Physical Laboratory Guide.”” By F.C. Reeve. Price, 60 cents, 
——‘Seth of Colorado.” By James Otis. Price, 35cents. ‘Deutsche 
Heimat.” Edited by Josefa Schrakamp. Price, 80 cents. New York: 


AvModern Philanthropy.” By William 
of ern mthropy.”’ . H. Allen. Price, $1.50. 
**Memory an ecutive Mind.”” By A. R. Robinson. Chicago: 
M.A. Donohue 
“Lilt o’ the Birds.’ Emile Pickhardt. Price, 
Beside the Strand.” By F.F. Phillips. Price, $1.00. Human- 


ities in the Education of the Future and Other Addresses.” By W. 
B. Owen. Price, $1.25. Bos 


a 


‘The Rhodes Scholarships.” By Geo R. Parkin. Boston; 

“Studying the Short Story.” By J. Berg Esenwein. New York: 
Hinds. Noble and Eldredge. Cloth. $1.25 net. 438 


D. 
‘Tacitus : The Histories (Vols. I and II.) Transiated by W. H. Fyfe. 
Price, $2.00. New York: Axford University Press 
“Industrial Mathematics.” By H. W. Marsh and A. G, F. Marsh. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 


VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS 


By Mary A. LaAsELLE j 
and 
KATHERINE E, WI ey 
Instructors in the Technical High School, Newton, 
Massachusetts 
With an Introduction by 
Meyer BLOoMFIELD 
Director of the Vocation Bureau of Boston ' 


85 cents, net. Postpaid. 
(Ready January 1.) 


The purpose of this book is to give to young girls 
and to those responsible for their guidance, some | 
definite information as to conditions of work and 
the opportunities for advancement in the more com- 
mon vocations open to girls who have had only a ff 
common school or high school education. 


Parents, teachers, and social workers will find 
themselves prepared by the reading of this book to 
guide much more wisely those girls who look to 
them for counsel regarding the choice of their life 
work. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS eGucational news te be 
] SS under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
am every state in the Union. To 
available, these contributions sho 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
fesue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
DECEMBER. 


26, 27, 28: Montana State Association, 
la; pres. Principal Albert J. 
lena; sec’y, Pearl 


26, 27 

pres., George 

Bloomfield; sec’y, Charles 
B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 

26-28: Arkansas State Association, 

Little Rock; pres. J. P. Womack, 


on 
rn vision; an 

a8: Washington Educational 

‘association, Everett; pres. A. 8. 

Barrows; sec’y, O. Whitney, 


26, 27, 28: Central Division of the 

“Modern li Professor 
anapolis; 

Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
ity o owa. 

Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres.. Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 

26-27: Ohio School Improvement Fed- 
eration, Tenth Annual Conference, 


Columbus; Supt. W. N. Beetham, 
Bucyrus, pres. 
26-28: Tilinois Associatfon, Peoria; 


Asst. Supt. John D. Shoop, Chicago, 


pres. 
6-28: Indiana State Association, 

? Indianapolis; J. B. Pearcy, Ander- 
son, sec’y-treas. 

27-28: American Association for Labor 
Legislation, Boston; John B, An- 
drews, New York city, sec’y. , 

28: Massachusetts Schoolmasters 
Club, City Club, Boston; Herbert L. 
Morse, Roxbury, sec’y. 

December 30- January 3: California 
Association, San Francisco; A. J. 
Cloud, San Francisco, sec’y. 


“JANUARY. 

2-4: Wyoming State Association, 
Sheridan; Supt. J. J. Early, Sheri- 
dan, pres. 

17: Middlesex County (Conn.) Bduca- 
tfon Society, Middletown; pres., Wm. 
A. Wheatley; sec’y, H. O. Clough. 

23-24: Southeastern Vermont Agso- 
ciation, Brattleboro; te ent 
O. K. Collins, Bellows Falls, sec’y- 
treas. 

FEBRUARY. 

6-7: Southeastern Kansas Association, 
Parsons; Miss Kate Fergusson, 
Parsons, sec’y. 

20-22: North Central Kansas Assocta- 


tion, Junction City; pres. Supt. 
Hannah Wetzig, Manhattan. 

24.28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, BE. A, Philadelphia; 
Superintendent F. B. yer, 
ston. 


MARCH. 


20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 


26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 


JULY. 
6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City; D. .W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The remarkable ad- 
vance that has been made in the in- 
troduction of music and drawing in 
the public schools of Maine is clearly 
indicated by the special tabulations 
made for the last school year. In 
forty cities and towns of the state 
provision is made for special instruc- 
tion in drawing at a total cost of 
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$18,000, while seventy-five cities and 
towns. expended a total of $27,296 for 
special instruction in music. These 
figures, of course, do not show the 
entire expenditure of the. state in 
these special subjects since they are 
taught by “the regular classroom 
teachers of very manv towns which 
do aot provide special instructors. 


VERMONT. 
CHELSEA. Na- 
thaniel N. Love, who is succeeded 
here by L. Allen Hunter, previously 
instructor in the department of psy- 


chology in the Pennsylvania State 
Normal school at Millersville, has 
accepted the  superintendency of 
the Poultney-Wells-Pawlett-Ruper 
union. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The committee of 


school and library co-operators has 
been made up of twenty-eight mem- 
bers representing the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, Miss Alice Jordan, who has 
charge of the children’s work at the 
library, and Assistant Superintendent 
Rafter, who has been appointed 
chairman of the committee. 

John R. Morse, long-time principal 
of the Hugh O’Brien school, re- 
cently died at his home in Framing- 
ham at the age of seventy-nine. 
Silas C. Stone, master-emeritus of 
the Hyde school, delivered a highly- 
appreciative eulogy at the funeral 
services. Mr. Morse was prominent 
in Grand Army circles, and was an 
efficient and devoted principal. 

BEVERLY. At the first gradua- 
tion exercises of the Independent 
Industrial school held last week four- 
teen students received certificates. 

LEE. A. H. Carver, principal of 

the high school here, has resigned 
to accept the superintendency of 
Lexington. He will also serve as 
principal of the Lexington high 
school. 
NEWTON. A meeting to test 
the results of the investigation in 
English composition conducted by 
Dr. Learnerd of Harvard was held 
in the high school on December i9. 
The consensus of opinion was. that 
the Hillegas composition meter for 
testing English papers was unsatis- 
factory and misleading. Superin- 
tendent Spaulding thought that some 
standard of measurement might be 
used and hoped to see one developed 
that would furnish a basis for com- 
parison of content and form. 

Lectures 
hygiene are given to the Extra- 
Technical girls each week. A course 
of lectures on “Vocations for Girls” 

ill be given during the winter term. 

Miss Blanclfe E. Hyde has resigned 
as head of the household economics 
department to accept an editorial po- 
sition on the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

EVERETT. A Grammar School 
Athletic League has been formed in 
Everett, and is now started on its 
second year of activitv. The govern- 
ing board consists of the principals 
and teachers of the elementary pub- 
lic schools, the superintendent of 
schools, and a member of the school 
board who is appointed from their 
number annually. The executive 
committee consists of the active offi- 


cers of the league and the school 
board member. e newly-elected 
officers are: 


President, Jasper T. 
Palmer; first vice-president, orge 
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C. Francis; second vice-president, 


Miss Mary S. Fellows; secretary ari 
manager, Max W. Koetter; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Ann Caton: 
treasurer, Melville A. Arnold; audi- 
tor, Miss Jennie E. Whitaker; and 
Ex-Mayor Herbert P. Wasgatt of 
the school board. The three events 
for the year are preparation for field 
meet in the fall for both boys and 
girls, basket ball in the winter, and 
for the spring baseball for the boys 


and volley ball for the girls. The 
league stands for the promotion of 
all physical activities the schools. 


Folk-dancing is under consideration, 
and a committee has been appointed 
from the league to investigate and 
advise what might be done toward 
advancing the establishment of pub- 
lic playgrounds. 

SWAMPSCOTT. An. exception- 
ally large grammar building for a 
town of the size of Swampscott will 
be opened here soon. There will be 
eighteen rooms and a hall seating 
700 in the school, which has been 
named the Hadley school in honor 
of a grade teacher who has served 
the schools for more than forty 
years, Miss Elizabeth Hadley. The 
sixteen classrooms are to be fitted 
with pressed steel desks. The floors 
are cement overlaid with maple. W. 
M. Whitman is principal of the 
school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Barnard 
College wants $2,000,000, of which 
$1,000,000 is intended for the erection 
of buildings and the other for per- 
manent endowment. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. The state de- 
periment of public instruction has 

en strengthened during the past 
year by the addition of two high 
school inspectors through the ap- 
pointment of Principal W. M. Deni- 
son of the high school at Troy, and 
of Thomas S. March, superintendent 
of the schools of Greensburg. In 
June Inspector W. S. Hertzog was 
elected principal of the State Normal 
school of California, and the vacancy 
was filled by the appointment of 
James G, Pentz, superintendent of 
the schools of Charleroi. The work- 
ing force of the department was fur- 
ther increased by the appointment 
of Rose M. Feterolf of Wilkesbarre 
as expert assistant in drawing, of 
Millard B. King of Wayne as expert 
assistant in industrial education, and 
of I. H. Dennis of the State College 
as expert assistant in agricultural 
education. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. Open house was kept 
one evening recently for parents and 
patrons at the Central Park school. 
The authorities intend that parents 
and children alike shall feel perfectly 
at home in this magnificent new 
buildinz. 

KEARNEY. At an expense of 
nearly $50,000 the high school has 
been remodeled and a wing added to 
the old building. At the dedication 
exercises recently Chancellor Avery 
of the State University, State Super- 
intendent Delzell, Harry E. Bradford 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book 


from September until the following June 


Makes it the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 50c apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


of the State Agricultural College, and 
Dr. Thomas of the State Normal 
school here all spoke. Superintend- 
ent Bradford is doing many things 
to make the high school attractive 
to grammar school graduates. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The proposed law to 
establish vocational schools in_ Illi- 
nois is of more than ordinary inter- 
est. The bill is prepared by the Chi- 
cago Commercial Club, the Civic 
Federation, and the Hamilton Club 
educational committees. The bill is 
patterned after the Wisconsin law, 
and has for a general basis the prin- 
ciples of the German system of tech- 
nical education, which, in the opinion 
of careful students, has been the 
oe of all factors in advancing 

rmany to its present high position 
in the world of commerce and indus- 
try. The law of course will not be 
a peremptory one, but provides for 
local option. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

MITCHELL. Six hundred and 
fifty used to be the record attendance 
for the South Dakota Educational 
Association, but now that the asso- 
ciation has held its thirtieth annual 
meeting a new record is established 
—1,350. Mitchell entertained them 
all in fine style over Thanksgiving. 
President Nash of the Aberdeen 
Normal school may well feel proud 
of the meeting he presided over. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


was discussed by Assistant State Su- 
perintendent Cesander of Minnesota, 
who explained what had been accom- 
plished by state aid in Minnesota. 
The superintendents also asked for 
assistance in their work. In counties 
employing seventy-five or more 
teachers, the county superintendent 
shall appoint a deputy, who shall re- 
ceive a salary fifty per cent. less than 
the superintendent and shall have the 
same qualifications; provided further 
that in counties employing 150 or 
more teachers or comprising an area 
of twenty-four or more congressional 
townships the county superintendent 
may appoint a field deputy, whose 
salary shall exceed that of one-half 
of the deputy by $200 per year. The 
amending of section 29 provides for 
the payment of the actual traveling 
expenses of the county superintend- 
ent, and that of the field deputy, if 
one is provided, the maximum allow- 
ance not exceding $300 per year, ex- 
cept in counties where a field deputy 
is ow ge beg It was also recom- 
mended that a bill be enacted au- 
thorizing superintendents to conduct 
agricultural and other industrial ex- 
hybits and to provide for the payment 
by the county of not to exceed $300. 
It is also recommended that for the 
purpose of fostering the consolida- 
tion of rural schools, state aid to the 
amount of $1,000 should be given to a 
four-room school, and to a 
three-room school, these schools to 
conform to certain requirements laid 
down by the state department. It is 
further recommended that $36,000 be 
appropriated for 1918, and $18,000 for 


The county superintendents worked 1914 


on the rural school problem. They 
decided that the best present relief 
for the situation would be state aid. 
They asked for aid to the amount of 

annually for three years for a 
one-room school and $190 for a two- 
room school, which comply with the 
following conditions: Employ teach- 
ers holding a state certificate, or a 
first-grade certificate with two years 
experience in the latter case; have 
nine months’ school; building 
equipped with a heating and venti- 
lating plant, library, maps, globe, 
reference books, and other apparatus 
as prescribed by the state depart- 
ment. An annual appropriation of 
$30,000 is asked for to cover this ex- 
pense. This part of the resolution 


Regent Hitchcock caused consider- 
able stir with his suggestion for co- 
ordination and consolidation of the 
state higher institutions. A resolu- 
tion in this connection was adopted. 
It is as follows :— 

“Observing that in those states 
where the departments of higher edu- 
cation are brought into one group a 
broader work is done without need- 
less duplication and believing that 
the three separate institutions in the 
state could become more efficient if 
some similar arrangement of group- 
ing or co-ordination could’ be 
brought about, therefore be it re- 
solved, that this association endorse 
the suggestion made by the presi- 
dent of the board of regents in his 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


address of welcome to this body 
looking to the ultimate attainment of 
this most important arrangement and 
urge that the commission proposed 
in such address be formed and that 
it be further authorized to endeavor 
to devise a more satisfactory finan- 
cial provision for said institutions.” 
_In the department of county super- 
vision C, G. Lawrence was elected 
president; J: H. Hetley of Webster 
and Miss Della Wimple of Canton 
were elected secretary and treasurer 
respectively. 


_WATERTOWN. Thirteen physi 
cians and eleven dentists have of- 
fered their services for the medical 
and dental inspection and treatment 
of school children. 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA. An investigation of 
the commercial teaching in high 
schools of the state has been made 
by the department of commerce of 
the normal _ school. Sixty high 
schools in the state give full com- 
mercial course, and more than 200 
teach one or more of the commer- 
cial branches. An interesting variety 
of answers came in on questions .of 
speed acquired. 


OHIO. 


NEW BREMEN. There is no 
question of the progressiveness of 
the New Bremen schools. Superin- 
tendent C. C. Garman has 400 pu- 
pils and they have offered them be- 
sides the usual subiects, domestic 
science, manual training, a complete 
commergjal course, and kindergarten. 
The equipment is excellent for all 
the school work, including the night 
school. Medical inspection is con- 
scientiously practiced and a dentist 
and an oculist are pressed into ser- 
vice. There is a kinetoscope for 
use in the geography, history, 
science work. Another success has 
been the school savings bank, with 
its $1,200 in two months. Lots 
have already been purchased and are 
being divided for school gardens. 
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INDIANA. 


HAMMOND. They do not aliow 
working to. interfere with going to 
school in Hammond. Special ar- 
rangements are made whereby boys 
and girls may work half a day in 
certain. commercial establishments 
and attend school the balance of the 
day. Hammond is a manufacturing 
community, where the temptation to 
boys and girls: strong to leave 
school and earn a living. Superin- 
tendent McDaniel’s plan makes it 
possible for boys and girls to earn 
money, remain in school, and also 
make themselves more efficient in- 
dustrially. 

The son at Hammond is based on 
a full realization of modern social 
and industrial conditions. Superin- 
tendent McDaniel proceeds on the 
theory that, while there are certain 
general principles underlying all 
education, each community has its 
own special problems that are too 
often disregarded in the making of 
the schools. Besides the co-opera- 
tive school and shop arrangement, 
Hammond maintains a night school 
with an attendarice of 700, where 
boys and girls may not only make 
up -elementary deficiencies, but also 
receive practical training in specific 
phases of commerce and industry. 

Vocational guidance forms another 
feature of the Hammond plan. The 
schools furnish information about 
the various industries in the com- 
munity, the salaries paid in different 
lines of work, the opportunities for 
advancement, hours of labor, per- 
manency of employment, and all the 
details that are of value in deter- 
mining a choice of employment. As 
early as the sixth grade the teacher 
tests the child’s interest and ability 
in various forms of elementary in- 
dustrial work, so that he may come 
to have some idea of a future voca- 
tion. The school authorities also 
maintain an employment. bureau, 
where present and former pupils are 
registered and their qualifications 
carefully investigated. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. Industriai 
courses in the following subjects are 
being offered at the evening sessions 
of the Union high school this win- 
ter: (1) Shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, shop, math- 
ematics; (2) machine shop, forging, 
cabinet making; (3). mechanical 
drawing, freehand sketching, ma- 
chine design; (4) electrical construc- 
tion, lighting power, motors, dyna- 
mos; (5) dressmaking, millinery, 
cooking; (6) English, German, pen- 
manship, spelling; (7) elementary 
academic work; (8) furniture design 


and rod-making. I. B. Gilbert is 
principal. 
COLDWATER. Musical appre- 


ciation is one of the special courses 
given by Superintendent C. R. Stone. 
It is popular, and it is of immense 
cultural value. Mr. Stone is doing a 
host of good things for the schools 
and the citizens which Yew superin- 
tendents have the energy and inspira- 
tidn, to carry through. 


DETROIT. There is a movement 
on foot to create three assistant su- 
perintendencies in Detroit. The job 
is too large for one man, even for 
such a man as Charles E. Chadsey. 


' 
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IOWA. 
DES MOINES. State 
dent A. Deyoe hopes to get 
great results from the legislative 
committee whose duty it. is to get 
consideration from the legislature 


Superin- 


for the recommendations of the 
Better Iowa Schools Commission. 
MISSOURI 


NORRIS. There is a high schéo!l 
Over a store in Norris. Four families 
who wanted their children to have a 
high school education without going 
fo town for it” established “such 
school over the village store. Nine- 
teen pupils, five girls’ and fourteen 
boys, attended this school last year. 
The course: of study is that of stan- 
dard Missouri high schools, and the 
work is fully approved by the state 
authorities. ther country high 
schools of the same kind are planned 


WISCONSIN. 


MANITOWOC. The first prize 
at the educational exhibit of the 
state fair at Milwaukee was awarded 
to Manitowoc over all other schools, 
including Milwaukee. Superintend- 
ent P. J. Zimmers may well feel 
proud of his schools. 

In addition to securing the first 
premium, for the entire exhibit, 
which included work by the students 
from the first grade up through the 
high school, the local schools also 
captured four first places for indi- 
vidual exhibits, three second, and 
one third. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. The Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit here recently was a re- 
markable one and had a great effect 
in arousing public sentiment. 


SOUTHERN STATES. + 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Men are safe in this state. It 1s 
an interesting condition of things 
that in this age of the world, with 
ten states in the Union giving women 
the privilege of voting, in South 
Carolina women can hold no elective 
state or county office. 


COLUMBIA. Columbia was 
chosen. for the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association next 


March. Already the slogan is get- 
ting in its work,—‘“Fifteen hundred 
members, 1913!” Spartanburg made 
a great bid for the meeting, but the 
location of Columbia was in its fa- 
vor. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
WINSTON-SALEM. __ The board 
of trade here has decided to start a 
Juvenile Club of the Board of Trade, 
to which any boy between fourteen 
and eighteen may belong by memo- 


rizing and subscribing to the Athe- 
nian Oath. 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORAD9D., 


DENVER. Sex instruction and 
Bible instruction in the schools came 
in for a large share in the discussions 
at the recent meeting of the State 
Teachers’ ASsociation, but with such 
speakers as President Hibben of 
Princeton, Miss Adelaide Steele Bay- 
lor, and Miss Edna Rich of Santa 
Barbara, and Commissioner Claxton 
before ‘the association it is obvious 
that more important subjects as well 
came in for much attention. For the 
last two) years the president of the 
association has been a woman. This 
year a man was elected,—Harry M. 
Barrett, principal of the East Denver 
high school. W. W. Remington was 
continued in office as secretary, and 
Miss" Mary Morris of Denver was 
elected. treasurer.. The direct prefer- 
ential primary system of nominations 
for the offices was tried this year, and 
it was so promising that they voted: 
to continue that method next year, 
abolishing nominators. A resolution 
censuring the state university, the 
state teachers college, and the state 
school of mines and the state agri- 
cultural college for harboring a 
spirit of “suspicion and antagonism” 
towarg one another was adopted by 
the association. The other officers 
elected were: Auditor, R. B. Kester 
of Denver; director, Dr. A. J. Fynn 
of Denver; representatives in the 
educational council, Ira M. DeLong 
of Boulder, J. P. Treat of. Denver, 
C. M. Cole of Colorado Springs, 
Charles A. Lory of Fort Collins, J. 
B. Breitweiser of Colorado Springs. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. The corner- 
stone is laid for an elegant new high 
school building costing $600,000. It 
is expected that it will be literally 
the finest school building in the New 
World. In the year 1890 the Salt 
Lake high school was established 
with an enrollment of forty-eight 
pupils, and three teachers were em- 
ployed to give them instruction. In 
two years the enrollment had grown 
to 181. In 1898 the pupils num- 
bered 721. Now the enrollment is 
1,683. The location is one of the 
best sites in the country, and the 
grounds are ample. 


CALIFORNIA. 


REDLANDS. Albert K. Smiley 
died here early in the month at the 
age of eighty-four. Mr. Smiley was 
long active in the peace campaign. 
He _ founded the Lake Mohonk re- 
treat. At one time Mr. Smiley was 
president of the New Paltz, N. Y., 
Normal school. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


In a city- 
wide campaign for civic 


beauty in 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central 


Orangeburg, $.C., 70 College St. Savings Bank Building 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetiand Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


THE STATES 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to su 


rintendents and schcol officials at sbort 


Requests of schoo! officials will receive immediate attention. 
CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, 


Hartford, Conn. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


An agency for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year and 


‘for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


ersonal cails and correspondence invited. Director, Jamrs LEK LovE, 


San Francisco the school garden is 
appreciated as an important agency. 
The beautiful garden in the vacant 
lot opposite the Glenn school serves 
other schools as a model. One of 
the teachers in this school, Miss 
Louisa McDermott, has prepared a 
fine little descriptive leaflet, “School 
Gardens for the City Beautiful.” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 

BILLINGS. A _ novel institution 
is established in Billings for the con- 
servation of the Northwest's greatest 
resource—its boys and girls. A few 
of its features are the following:— 

First, it is organized as a_ state. 
The citizens make and enforce all 
laws, throwgh their representatives 
and elected officers. They are thus 
trained in self-control and in the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, ‘ 

Second, any boy or girl with 
money or without money may _be- 
come a citizen of this state. If a 
boy has no money he is welcome to 
come and work on the farm or in the 
shops and earn a credit in the 
school. A boy who remains in the 
institution for twelve months is 

iven the chance of working on the 
fo for four and one-half months 
and doing regular school work for 
the remainder of the year, but work- 
ing two hours each day while in 
school. By this means, he is able to 

ay all school expenses, including 
is clothing. 

Third, the citizens of the Poly- 
technic State maintain a non- 
sectarian church. 

In the classroom work, no atten- 
tion is paid to the hard and fast 
grades of the public school system. 
Each student is advised and helped 
in selecting the studies he needs and 
whos necessary he is viven private 
instruction. The whole idea) is to 
give each boy and girl a chance and 
to train all for useful, happy lives, 


WYOMING. 

BUFFALO. The administration 
of Superintendent W. A. Joseph 
starts off most auspiciously. Com- 
plete new equipment for manual 
training has been — established Mr. 
Joseph came to, Buffalo, from Leoti, 
. Kansas. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. Twenty-three eighth- 
grade children will patrol school 
playgrounds in Spokane with most 
of the powers of real patrolmen ex- 
cept that of arrest. These boy po- 
licemen are now receiving  instruc- 
tions as to police duties by means of 
lectures. The plan has the approval 
of the chief of police and the board 
of education. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. In speaking of 
the first bulletin issued by the Chil- 
dren*’s Bureau under Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop the Washington Post says 
in part: “There is evidence of a sin- 
cerity of purpose and good judgment 
that speak well for the future usefut- 
ness of the bureau. Miss Lathrop 
realizes that police duties are not 
for the Children’s Bureau; that the 
states must handle the legislative 
and regulative problems, and that 
the best function of her bureau is 
along the lines of education.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW | 


[Continued from page 691) 


of the various schedules, proceeding 
in regular order from Schedule A, 
chemicals, oils, and paints, to Sched- 
ule N, sundries, and closing with a 
consideration of the free list. The 
committee was unanimous in this ac- 
tion, the result of which will be to 
furnish the new Congress with data 
for its consideration, as soon as it 
assembles. No agreement has been 
reached, and probably none will be 
attempted at this stage on the form 
of the revision legislation proposed. 
President-Elect Wilson, in a public 
speech soon after his return from 
Bermuda, took oceasion to warn the 
country against possible attempts to 
create a panic over contemplated 
Democratic tariff legislation, and 
promised for those who might en- 
gagé in such an attempt a gibbet,— 
metaphorical, of course,—higher 
than Haman’s. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


MENEELY& CO. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical as@ 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principal. 


grate NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. sor both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


oe. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

you care to settle be - 
pute the correct use of any Po 
clause, hrase, or word—tin a sen- 
tence? © you care to have proof by 
the simplest reasoning for every 
step? Do you care for a way to 
teach and study grammar success- 
fully in the shortest time? “Hender- 
son’s English Grammar by Parallel- 
ism and Comparison,” 165 pages, 
cloth, puts you right, with the Proof, 
every time, and 50 cents brings it to 


you, 4 H. H da 
Columbus, Ohio. erson, Publisher, 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


Another indication of the change 
which has taken place in the attitude 
of China toward western ideas is af- 
forded by the cordial welcome ex- 
tended the Young Men’s Christian 
Association’s _ sixth triennial world’s 
convention, just held at Pekin, by 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, president of the Chi- 
nese republic. The president for- 
mally received 340 Chinese delegates, 
representing the most important 
cities, wmiversities, and colleges of 
fourteen Chinese provinces, and also 
thirty American and European secre- 
taries of Chinese branches of the as- 
sociation. He declared that the en- 
ergies of the association were pecu- 
liarly acceptable to China at the pres- 
ent time, when Chinese citizens were 
generally recognizing the greater re- 
sponsibilities and higher moral obli- 
gations which devolved upon the 
people; and he promised that the 
government would give every en- 
couragement to the work of the as- 
sociation. 
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Educational Association Officers 


Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation: - Superintendent L. A 
Guthridge, Galena, president; 
County Superintendent Lillian Pot- 
ter, Mound City, vice-president; 
Miss Kate Fergusson, Parsons, 
secretary; J. O. Ferguson, Inde- 
pendence, treasurer; Superintend- 
ent Pinet, Parsons, Superintendent 
Barnhill, Paola; and County Su- 
perintendent Ed Adams, Howard; 
executive committee. 


Southeastern Vermont Teachers’ 
Association: Superintendent 
H: Dorsey, Ludlow, president; 
Principal R. M. Millett, Spring- 


field, vice-president; Superintend- 
ent ©. K. Collins, Beliows. Falls, 
secretary-treasurer; Superintend- 
ent P. H. Blake, Chester; Princi- 
pal E. B. Smith, Brattleboro; Prin- 
cipal Elizabeth Campbell, Bellows 
Falls, executive committee. 

Indiana City and Town Superintend- 
ents’ Association: B. F. Moore, 
Muncie, president; C. J. Waite, 
Terre Haute, vice-president; L..E. 
Kelley, Montpelier, secretary; H. 
G. Woody, Greencastle, treasurer; 
executive committee, J. W. Holton, 
Shelbyville, chairman; W. ~W. 
Holliday, Whiting: A. Payne, 
Mooresville; Arthur Deamer, La- 
Porte; J. W. Riddle, Lawrence- 
burg; Paul Van Riper, Franklin; 
Herman Wimmer, Bremen. 


Southeastern Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association: C. E. Teach, Univer- 
sity Place; president; M. C. At- 
water, Falls City, vice-president; 
E. R. Prytle, Lincoln, secretary; 

V. L. Strickland, Tecumseh, treas- 
urer. 


Interborough Association of Women 
Teachers, New York: Miss Helen 
L: Cohen, Washington Irving, 
president; Miss Emilie M. Gam- 
bier, Wadleigh, vice-president; 
Miss Borbman, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Evening High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation, New York: Frederick 
S. Grow, president; Miss Mabel E. 
Smith, vice-president; Dr. A.. M. 
Wilson, secretary. 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE, 


Por the first week of the New 
Year at B. F. Keith's theatre a good 
artay of brilliant star attractions has 
been engaged. Joe Welch, perhaps 
the most famous Hebrew comedian 
on the American stage and one_ oi 
the greatest delineators ,of the He- 
brew character, will appear in his 
latest act, “A Study From Real Life.” 
Mr. Welch does not burlesque the 
Hebrew; he rather depicts him just 
as One meets him on the street. An- 
other star of the week will be Homer 
Lind, former baritone of the Metro- 
politan and Henry W. Savage Opera 
Company, who will appear in a mu- 
Sical comedy in three scenes entitled 
“The Opera Singer.” Ralph Smal- 
ley, America’s greatest ‘cellist, for- 
merly of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra, will return after a long ab- 
Sence, and other features will be 
Khuting’s Animal Entertainers; 
Wood and Wide, two newcomers; 
Caron and Herbert, comedy acro- 

ts; Warren and Conley in a dainty 
Vaudeville mixtures Lena Pantzer,, 
Gueen of the wire, and many others. 


and when teaches register we 
4 try to Anow where it is safeto put them REGISTE 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


shall I register with you, is a frequent. question Our reply is always, “ At 
WHEN nearly as possible to Jan. 1, even fou positions beginning my September.” ahe 
longer we conduc: the Agency business, the more anxious we are to find out all we canas 
to the qualifications of a teacher before recommending him. We are sometimes asked 
Shall : register before SHALL | certainly, It takes a long while to get together all 
I wanta place? Why, the facts we need tor a correct est mate of a teacher's 
power, and we depend less and less every year on o 


ur personal impre a 
unsupported by positive evidence as to what he has d ¥ 4 Pie are bee 


one in the past. He don't like to make, 
The dame of teacher 0. 
our list is entered a dozen dif- 
ferent times in as many different classified lista for ready and sure reference, This takes 
time, and we want your name as soon as possible. Two dollars is not a heavy tax for 
assurance that if any place suitable for you is open to you, you 
will be sure to know of it and have an opportunity to try for it. To WITH YOU a 
how many have we had to say, “If you had only registered last week!” So we say, 
NOW! egister now, and we will do our best for yon. Your interests and ours are 
s identical. We will take your name at any time, but we prefer to have it early. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUS}, BY. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS: 43 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 : 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommend®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY imtroances to coneges, 


Schools, an 
and FOREIGN Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, hyd, deen 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
31-Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ten vont, 


short notice for aye grate positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
’bone. No advance 


PECIALISTS with good general educaticn Wanted fcr artn werd 
High, Preparatory and Noima) Schools ard Colleges in - 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach seme approved @+- 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $60 te $70 pe: month. Foriuritier 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atiante. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc,) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE B. SARIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least $0 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North an¢ South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


Albany Teachers Agency 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. 
in obtaining positions. 

Haran P. Frencn, Prop. 

Vincent B. Fisk, Manager 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


©. A SCOTT & CO., Propri 
442 Tremont Building, Baten 


A superior agency for su eTiCg 
Services free to school] o Cialy 


333 Fifth Avenue, New York, W. ¥. 


Assists Teachers 


81 Chape! Street 
Albany, WN. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


c. J. Albert, Manager 
wen . Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to | age a Business.”" Western Ofhces, Realty Building, Spokane 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Bo , Idaho. 


Chicago, Ill. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . Boston, [ass- 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


623S0. Wabash Ay. 
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More than Th ree-Quarters 
of a Million 
: Think of the Thr Million R Typewriters ta 
Million machines! No other writing machine can even rival these totals. BY 
‘2 Your interests demand that you learn typewntung on the machine which es 
will give you the best opportunity to earn a good living—-also the greatest a 
qumber and variety of opportumues. This machine ss the 
4 REMINGTON 
my Remington Typewriter Company 
New York and Everywhere 


J, H. FRANGIS, Superintendent, Los 


Angeles, California 


He kas made Los Angeles world. 
famous through the achievements 
of the Elementary Schools, Inter- 
mediate High Schools, High Schools, 
and Junior College. | 


EDUCATION 


December 26, 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Minn of the Chill 


A Ps, nology Presenting the Cling 
ical Examination and Treatment of 
Backward Children 


By DR. ARTHUR HOLMES 


of the University of Pennsylvania 


Dr. Holmes deals in a thorough manner ile 
the problems of the 6,000,000 and the 150jqm 
feeble-minded children now associating in Gam 
public schools with normal children, to the great 
danger of the latter. This is a practical éxpgmm 
tion of the treatment as carried out at the Umm 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the volume willi™ 
found of distinct pedagogical value. 


346 pages. 16 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.26, 


Current Educational Activities 


A Report Upon Current Educational Moves 
ments Throughout the World 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER 


_ Associate Superintendent of Public Schools of Philadelpha 


A report upon current educational activities 
throughout the world, dealing with such problems 
as vocational ‘and agricultural education develope 
ment affecting the public schools and higher inst 
tutions of learning, social problems, foreign edi 
cational institutions, meetings, etc. A unique 
year book. Very serviceable. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


Correspondence Solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY bitiaceipnis 


THREE AVAILABLE LECTURERS 


Each of whom is “ doing things” 


CHARLES §. MEEK, Superintendent, 
Boise, Idaho 


He has made eminent successes 
in city school transformation, which 
led to his election as Deputy State 
Commissioner of Education for 
Massachusetts, an honor he declined. 


L R, ALDERMAN, State Superintendent, Salem, Oregon 


He. has done great things and is 
getting wonderful results in his . 
‘corner. of the country. 


All three of these prominent schoo! administrators are on the Program of the Department 
of SUpSEMmeadeses, Philadelphia, February 24-28. 


Each will accept a few dates for educational lectures in the Eastern and Central States. 


Arrangements made through 


W. Southworth—6 Beacon St., Boston 
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